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A A Illustrated Report on the Excavations on the sites of Patatiputra 

in 1896-97. 
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An Illustrated Report on the Excavations on the sites of Fatal!putra in 

1896-97. 


INTRODUCTION 

At the end of this last century g when Sir William Jones discovered rather wrongly the 
identity of Son draco It ns with Ckandmgupta, the founder of the Maurym dynasty* the si to 
of PaUbothra was fought for in different directions, And* though eomo held that Patna 
might be the proper place, others attempted to find it ebo where. D’Auville* for example, 
Bought it at Allahabad; Major Kennel* at K&nouj; Willard, at some distanee north of 
Knjmahal; while Franklin* in a special pamphlet, endeavoured to show that it was at 
BhagnEpur* as if ChampA and PataUnutra were one. They did not take notice of the local 
tradition of the Brahmanas and the Jainne, which is not yet forgotten. Even though the 
Pandits informed Dr. Buchanan, in about 1810 (Martini ^Eastern India* 1 J volume I) T Major 
Kennel in dined to the opinion that it was on the old junction of the Kasi with the Ganges, 
near Kajmabal, as at first proposed by Major Willortl in u Asiatic Researches,” volume Y. 
But the solution of the question was found so unfintiefnotary and uncertain that the attempt 
of identideation was given up till 1872* when General Cunningham deputed Mr. Begltir to 
trace the city and the Son, 

As to the ancient course of the river Son* Ravrarimw had proved it to he the 
Erranoboas (Asiatic Sodoty’s Journal, Volume XIV, page 137)* and Lieutenant Maxwell 
traced its ancient hod from Sakfebad to just west of Bankicoie* where it joined the LhLogesh 
Kennel alio found that the Son Bowed further eastward and south of Patna, [joining 
the Ganges near F&tua. Mr. Beglar, however, assumed that Epanoboas (Sanskrit, 
Himnyaviha) was the Gandaki, and proved afresh that the Son joined the Ganges at 
Fatm. But he located the ancient city north of the present town, which woe* he supposed, 
eaten away fay the river, it having change its course considerably southward long before 
the Muhammadan invasion. 

In 1877-78, General Cunningham visited Patna, and* generally agreeing with Mr, 
Beglar* concluded that about half a mile of the breadth of the ancient city, which woe 
originally one-ond-a-half miles, 14 may have been swept away by the Ganges,” Butin 
identifying the chief monument^ mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims* he grouped them too 
close to one another at the double village of Fahari- 

In April 1SB0, Dr. Waddell reopened the question of the identification of the ancient 
monuments of Fatal iputra,, and criticising the perversion of the Chinese records by the General* 
wrote, in his pamphlet on the Classic Capital of Asoka* that “having lately Lad an oppor¬ 
tunity of visiting Patn% I explored its neiglihourhcjod and was surprised to Bud that not 
only has the site of Fataliputra remained practically unenc reached by the Ganges, but that 
all the chief landmarks of Asoka’s palaces* monasteries, and monuments remained so patent, 
that m tho short apace of One day 1 was able to identify most of them by taking Hiuen 
Triang’s accounts m my |uide T ” Ota results were very valuable, which would have been fur 
better, had ho consulted Pa Ilian also. . 

On the publication of hb monograph entitled a Asoka*s Clasrio Capital,” Government 
was induced to order &icsvatioD6. The Trustees of the Indian Muscuim, where I was attached 
at the time, recommended that I ehouJA be put in charge. But shortly after* they 
changed their mind in favour of Dr. Fubrer of the Lucknow Museum, who* in 1305, and 
with a grant of E*. 1,000* excavated the two *tupm at Pukari without any successful 
results- Dr, Waddell thereupon wrote on 36th February 189^ that “I om sorry to find 
that Government baa been so ill-advised os to have undertaken such destructive and Costly 
excavations at a place which was tho least likely place to yield useful results. It seems 
almost incredible that any one who had studied the descriptive accounts of the Chinese 
pilgrims* and who bad visited the spot with my preliminary report in hand, as 
Mr EdhrCr admits having done, should yet entertain the idea that the Panoh FaJmri or B&di 
Fahari mound forma the debris of the Maury* palace* or could bo other than tho five Stupas, as 

identified by me,...„lhese excavations, dertradire aa they have been* have quarried out 

hundreds of cubic vards of bricks and brick-debris* end have left a yawning chasm 40 feat 
deep, which m so dangercuB to the public that the Magistrate proposes to 611 it up again at 
a further cost of R$. To ” 

The Doctor therefore recommended further excavations by some competent agency, and 
Mr. Mills, the Inspector of works,consented to supervise. Bs. 2 P 000 was again sanctioned, and 
in March 18»0 digging was commenced at Kmnrahar, Bulandbagh, and Kampur But though 
*. une interesting relics were obtained, and an important discovery was made at the lost place* 
ruirdy Public Works Deporlment agency did not prove Bueoeseluh So, on Mr, Milk asking 
Mr Glass* the Secretary p for on expert* Government deputed me to the wort on * tk December 
I89G. A Iisrther grant of Rs 3,000 wqh uskud for* of which lie. 2*320 was sancticmEd. Since 
Mr M ilia was shortly alter sent on famine relief works, I at Bret followed the hwtnu^icme 
* 1VS?11 bv Dr. Waddell, and aooordingly commenced work at Kumraliar and its ncighb-jurhoed. 
After ^tuc Gial digging 1 gave up bulandbagh and Lnskoribibi an not vary promising. 

In addition to the ahove^mentioned three plaea* Dr. Waddell wanted mo to excavate the 
following phicc^, namely, Jarnuni dhih and the villages around, Baliadurpur, BAmpur* 
JoeiHirA Sandjil pur p DirpAb and Gun^lr* ibe Jaina mound, thomounL on the north of 
the railway; Chboti aud Bari P&barq Bhikuapahari. tho mounds at Gaggah, Tetri, and 
Maruganj glkdts, and the several rites of the ancient beam palisades of Pilibolhra. Of 
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fli^se place*, I worked at Jam i mu dhlh and Kumr^h^f and its neighbourhood, which yielded 
?emnr^ of brick structure* n.nd the fragments of a largo Aapta pillar- And between Wuris 
Alt Hnnn b tank and the railway, near NivwitolA, I discovered a series of Tory important 
gM(* t presumably on the south bank of the ancient bed of the Son, about 15 feet below 
the present ground feral These worts occupied my attention till the 10th of March, 
when I was deputed to the Tend of the Chanjparan district to search for Ktuimamuiw 
the lost &d§ of the d^etth of the Buddha. In the Tend I brought to light a number of 
ancient ruins, and it struck me as extremely probable that Rusinagara was at I^wriyo, 
where I discovered that Narnlaugurli (Gencml Cunning linm’a Navaudgurb) represents the 
biggest brick dttpa in India. 

Ikelicming to Bankipore on the 4th Ajirilp I renewed excavations at Kumrafrar* Naorat- 
anpur, BAhMurpw, Rimpur, BhiknapMtiri, and Lobampur. At those places I discovered 
seycral remains of Maun a architecture and arts, which I followed up till tho second week 
of Juno* when tho rains stopped atl my outdoor works- And, theagh I have gucceeded in 
tracing the outhouses of tho palace, and the pillar of A&oka at Ivujnraliiif, amd tho Son ghdts at 
IN awntolu, two other Maury a pillars with Badilhistio railing* and other remains at Lohaidpur* 
the wooden palisades with dram at several places, and brick buildings underneath the big 
mound of Bhiioiapahiiri, stitl iuany it: oro sites remain to bu probed into within and without 
tho great city* in order to complete the results of excavation* on a scientific hast?. 

^ oonnection with the identification of the rite* of Putellputra, in which I find myself 
differing from Dr. Waddell as explained elsewhere, I beg to submit that Nandangurb, 
which I propose to Identify with the Parinirrana jfypi ■ Obankigtirh, the fort of 
Chaaakya, Chandragupia's priest and minister, and other important Hites visited by tho 
Buddha and the Chmese pilgrims, need be excavated. For* without determimiig the posi¬ 
tions of such places as Swetadn ipa, the two dupat of Aoanda on bath sides of tbo Gauges, 
tho Tolas of the different rites of Patoliputra cannot bo property miderstoocL Dr* Waddell 
while ^oing on furlough, wrote me to say in April last that I should “ stick dose to Hiuen 
Tsiang s accounts. It is only the fort and its immediate surrounding* that you should 
excavate*.—.I hope your excavation b of Navundgurh may bo Functioned fpeedily, and that 
you may find really interesting and important remains.” I should, in fact, study all 
Buddhistic place*, by survey and excavations, taking Pataliputra nod YaisaJi as centres. 

As to the results of my works already achieved m economically Eta I coaLL I beg to 
submit that important facts have been brought to light, (1) The first is that Patalipqti* 
stood between 20 and 15 feet below the present level of tho ground. (2) Some of tho 
important and sacred places visited by the Chinese pilgrims have been identified w[th 
degree of oertsinty* (3) The wooden palisade of PsliboUua, visited by Megnsthp-nw in 
about 510 B,C., has been traced to a certain extent. (4) Several peculiarities of the Muurva 
arelnteeture, which does not show any Greek influence, have teen noted. (5) Tho arte and 
sculpture of that age also yield some intonating features in tho ornaments and beads; and 
an important foot, that glass was manufactured in those days* has agreeably surprised tdl 
visitors to my co Election of ancient relies* (6) The ancient coins found in my excavations 
were erf several tvpea, ranging from the PuneA-marted to the Oupta^ and tmn fi later, which 
proves Mr* Smith's theory that Patolipirtra eeaned to be the capital of the Magadba empire 
rtl 15011 laegt of Western India by Chandregupta IL And, in compiling the htalorv 
ci I ataliputra, written in oonnectloti with this report, I have made (7) the greatest of my 
discoveries namely, that the Grecian Samdraeottus was not Ghandrorapte, the founder of 
tbo Maurya dynasty* but Anoka the tat himself, who mentions Alexander and hfe generals, 
latterly independent kings, in Us tosoriptious. (8) The lost point I beg to bring to promi- 
J™ notiee is that Pataliputra decayed in the fifth century A.D., which fact, with the like 
fiiie of \ axsoli, disproves tho theory of modem scholars that all productions of the so-called 
latter arts, as also mscripliens m ancient Iktohmgeri, should be relegated to tho tenth 
century A.D, or thereabouts. 

^ l-hu® to submit that, though I have taken the utmost cam in com- 

piUng tho historical account* and consulted all available authorities on the subject, I am 
personally responsible lor my opinions. Tentative theories possess a certain value, tor* while 
temporarily explaining problems otherwise Inexplicable, they ultimately W to the IrutU 
when the lime comes for their being given up. General Cunningham *a theory of Kasio, 
being the site of the Buddha's Parinirvana served its purpose in its time. And I would 
have most probably missel the discovery of the big ttupn at Nandungiirh, Lowriva, had 
I not rorined the theory of this being the Bite of Kusiungara at Devadhito 
yv i“ wnrfnflien, I beg to acknowledge with thanks the interest that Mr. Mi Us and 
VX : W oddeUJtook in advising and Instructing me in my works of exoavutioiL On their 
^ojng away, the former on famine deputation and the latter on furlough, I have been very 
fortunate to find in Mr. Bonrdillon, the Commissioner, a most Bjnnuthetie officer, who, 
tnodgb extremely busy with famine matters, spared time to see my work*. It is due to his. 
kind encouragement, that made mo bold to moke new explorations, brinpin^ to Itoh* 
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CHAPTEE L —Hl?TOKT OF Patalitutiu, 

Ef-FOPF, the rise of Piitaliputta, there tv[ 15 a prehistoric town, by name PoBhpapura or 
... * _ . It . Kussumapuro, literally the Town of Mowers, so called because 

the kin?s pakee wua said to have been ornamented with 
many flowers {cupolas or steeplesf), about which a tradition is recorded by UiicoH Tsiang 
m G3T A. D., iphofulds Oiat at that primitive time the age ©f men were of “immwsttrabh 
length." Afterwards* when their lira dwindled to a lew thousand years 51 (which wo 

can safely read as about one hundred years) the town was 
call od Pm ala put ra, the Patoligmuia* of the Buddha's time, 
after a Fatali tree, the trumpet-flower tree, lira legend 
wa« that the spirit of this tree gavo his daughter in marriage 
to a young man, oik® & monk, lor whom he built a house 
in the Suburb of Eusuraapura. Dr, Buchanan Hamilton also records a local tradition that 
Sudarsan Raja, probably eighteenth in lineal descent from 11 ami, bestowed the town on 
Ink daughter, Fatali, who cherished it like a BOO, and hence called it Fatallputni, and whn 
dedicated a temple to Palana Devi, the presiding godd**a of the town. The antiquity of thin 
town, which, according to Diodorus, was founded by Hercules (53 alumina, the brother of 
Krishna, 31b2 XbC. ?), most therefore be very great. 

The rational explanation of the legend appears to ho that a citizen from Kusumapimi 
built, after cutting a neighbouriug forest, a garden-house near a Ptiial i tree* under which 
there was, as we generally see now, a rude representation of a sylvan deity, the onchitypo 
of PaEaiui Devi, wht-ro a fair was periodically oelehrutod by the inhabitant* In course of 
time, this eubnrb inaze&sed in importance, and a small village, Pataligrama, grew in associa¬ 
tion with the legend of the Fatali tree ; for tbo original builder of the gardon-hou.^ was only 
remembered by the Ignorant villagers os no other than the son or so min-1 aw of tlie spirit of 
the tree. Afterwords* when the rivers inundated anil mined Kuaamapura, Patalipulra 
became its natural euccea^or. The levels of the diilerent local it i os in those days, a? now* worn 
not uniform; at one geological period, the Ganges raised its banka higher than the Fan pun 
and the Son, and at (mother, ihePunpnnor the Son, or both together, attained greater 
eminence* The accumulation of the alt, owin^ to the annual inundations, occurred at ono 
period at a certain ares northward, at other times in other places southward. The rains of 
Fataliputra are at promt imbedded between 10 and 20 feet Mow the present level of tbo 
ground. 

At the time of the Buddha, Pataligrama appears to have been a largo village, ruled by 
o ■ il . ni n - a Brahman of great learning, au overseer of Mapadha, who* 

us recorded m used to observe 

the omens of the land, somewhat like the Meteorological Department of our day* The 
Ceylcnm Attakn&M states that the inhabitants of this village entered great hardships and 
extortions by being turned out of their bouses for a fori eight or a month at a time to 
accommodate the officers and messengers of the two kingdoms, Mogadhaand Yideht, who 
were continually pi wising and repaying between llajgriha and Taisali. They hail, therefore, 
to build a resfc-lionse, called Cftaifya in some account*, in the middle of the viijago H The 
lay-devotees of tbo fiuddha invited him, while ho was going to Knsimigaru to die, to this 
tfoiiiya ball, of which the floor was strewed with sand and spread with seats. They also 
provided a water-pot and an oil-lamp. The Buddha with his alms, bowl and efowra, went 
there in the forenoon and washing his feet and facing the east, took his seat against the 
central post, which, as also the sand strewing the floor, shows the struct tire to be kuhhx and 
wooden, and having gable roof. Ilia disciples occupied the western portion of tbo chmlyn 7 
being seeded ot his back, while the lay-devotees of Fataligrama, fronting tho saint, sat on tha 
eastern half, whan the Buddha gave a sermon on the fivefold gain of righteousaeas and 
tbo fivefold loss for want of it* far into the night. Dismissing his hearers, he then ’went to 
a Sunytitjdm t an unoccupied room to meditate* At dawn be saw with his divine eyes the 
powerful genii, who lead the hearts of kings and ministers to build dwelling-placce* At this 
_ , + . . . .. . time, Sunidha and Yarehakara were, at the command of 

4 ur 1311 ' J J “* King Ajatasntru, constructing a fortified town {fftigaram) t 

ultimately to conquer tho aggressive Yrijies of Yais&lL Tho saint praiswl their skill, 
and prophesied that m far as Aryan people dwell, as far, as merchants travel, this would 
become the chief city, cno hundred years after his Parinirv&im, being inhabited by high 
class people and having famous marts and mercantile emporiums ■ adding that three peris 
wDl menace it—fire, water, cmd internal dissensions, Tha two mlnbters invited him to dino 
at their house. The Buddha after attending the invitation, departed out of the now town by 
the western gate, which the ministers christened the (iotama gate* The Qanga was then over¬ 
flowing; LLEjd hb duciptcs began to seek for bouts, rafts of wood and rafts of basket-work, when 
thu Baiat miraculously firoesed over tho opposite haul: with his 1,250 disciples aud went to 
Ivoiigiamo, on bis way to YaisalL The piaoe where he crossed was sinoo known as Gotama's 
feny. 

Three years after the death of tho saint, Ajatosatru conquered Yaissli Dorn tlnfl Nagura, 
TT . P , « . rio n „ winch had been constructed for that purpose. According to 

™*—****P Jl9 tho Vukmt, V'W> other Pnniii«; it wiia Ud»yww^ tho 
non of Ajataeatrn, who founded Pataliputra in 519 B.O., by which I understand that ho 
completed the work oommeiiced by bia father. According to tho Jaina chToniolos, recorded 
in the PfiriinViT paFta n, Udayia, succeeding hia father Kunika at Champa, which wa? 
founded by tho hitter, F>ught an auspiciouB site under a magnificent Fatal! tree and on tbo 
hank of the Ganges, where was Iraccd the skull of a famous Jaina saint. The artisans of the 
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king, arriving at the spot, went ronnd the troe m an ever- widening circle, till they heard the 
cry of a jackuL They then dropped the mefifferiiig thread, and thus marking the limit ol 
the new capital, raked a fine Jaina temple in the centre, as ako many other stately buildings 
for the king, who was a devout Jaina.. Here he was assassinated by the eon of a king from 
Ujjam, who had been dethroned by Udaji PantiMn t jma li According to 
Angutt&ra King Monde, who kilted his father Udnyij livsdf at Fatal! pntm. He 

was probably referred to in the Tibetan accounts (Duly a) os King Ajatas&tru, who* 
obtaining one-half of the relics of Amuiln* the third patriarch of the Buddhistic Church, 
bmlt a L baity a in the city of Pataliputra in about GO A,B + In 63 A.B. tho nobles of 
Eajgriha or a* some say of Tataliputra, put an end to the patricide dynasty, and elected 
Skunagft of Benares u& king- 

Udaym leaving no heirs, as the Jnituss say, the nobles elected Nanda as his successor and 
„ , , , King in 60 A- V- (467 This Nandu appears to be 

M*j**r. Xandrames,—Chandramas, tho Kmg of Gangaritac, who 

was said by Diodoroiu Secnlus to be a beautiful eon by a barber. Now 467 ikC. falls in 
the reign uf Sisun&ga of the Buddhistic chronicles, who is evidently the Nandi vurdhumi of 
the J*urannji t anti Nemitaof the Kum race, the King of Cbampaniu (Champ amn of the present 
day), who is said by Turanath, the Tibetan, historian, to have conquered Magadha from a 
Brahman ting. According to the Fur dun*) the duration of the Nando dynasty was 100 y ears, 
which figure we get by subtracting 360 B.C, the commencement of Clmndragiipta’ji reign, 
from 4&0 BC-, that of Sisunuga. The identity of Xandu with Nandi, Ncimta, and Skutmga 
therefore, becomes, evident. The genealogy of the Naudaa appears to bo as shown below from 
the Pufmm — 


Sif-.LCiLn. +iTciJjii!ji or Tfensila. 
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In 463 B 0-, Kalosoka succeeded his father and removed his capital to PAtaliputm 
from YailMi, where Sisimaga bad transferred the tout of his go veminent from EUjgir, when 
bo had come from Benares. M&hapadma-K&lbtscka is recorded in the Porftnds m a second 
Parasurama, who, being very valiant and avaricious, extirpated the Kflkattriyas and brought 

the whole earth under one umbrella. Adding an outer 
JSS^^LlSStSSS ^ rampart to the mbg city, he built a V *hc» of rtone, wbo^o 

carvings and ornaments were of extraordinary afeill, and 
about which the Chinee pilgrims record a tradition that it was erected by the garni, He is 
most probably the Chundiiaok% who constructed a large jail, known as i% hell * or ^earth- 
prison/ 1 AioWem/ottf, a Nepalese manuscript on the life of Anoka, records that Bhikrinika 
Bamudra, tbs son of a rich merchant, who was seized by hii jailor, Ghanda-Giriks, converted 
the king to Bnddhkm. By the advice of another fati (priest), named Yasa^ he erected 
Chsityos at KukkuMrama, Ramagruma and other places, and invited from Uranmmdu hill 
{GovordhanaF}, near Mathura, Upagupta, the fourth Mahasthavira of tho Buddhist church, 
who pointed out to him all the sacred spots, visited by the Buddha, for the erection of stupas 
and directed him to go on pilgrimage to MahAbodhi and Kapilava^tu. This pilgrimage is 
most probably referred to in the Pad inscription of the pillar lately diicovered at the Lftmbini 
garden in the Nepal Tarii. From the fact that Upagapta, who was initiated in 100 A.B. 
1^443 BXMj was the spiritual guide of Asoka, 1 inter that all the moniunonta, constructed 
wick the help of the genii (Yaahkas), might be ascribed to K&Msoka, and not to Dbamasoka, 
whose f?Mru was Mospdiputra, in about 220 A.B. {323 B+Ch), and who most probably raised 
the 41 man-made SJ structures, referred to by Hiuen Ta-iang. Truly did Mr* Smith of Goj&kh* 
pur, a great authority on antiquarian matters, observe m bis folio-sized phmnphlefc of ISftG 
On the + ' Bemninfl near Karin/" tliat 14 that Emperor" [latter Asoka) ts hus obtained credit for 
mors buildings than any sovereign could possibly have meted/ 1 

Yitasoka, tho brother of the king* being instigated by tho Tirthikiis, who were jealous 
of the Buddhists gaining royal patronage, raised a revolt to gain the throne. But he was 
ultimately defeated and imprisoned. Flying to the protection of Upogupta, ho became a 
Buddhist monk under the guidance of tho hitter’s disciple Gunnfcara, and retired to Ciridka- 
kul& mount for tho purpose of uninterrupted meditation. Hearing that he had become n 
great saint, Knla&okn invited bis younger brother to reside at the capital, where he built for 
him a monaatery in imitation of tho hill, as recordedby the Chinese pilgrims, who narun 
him Maliendiv: by mistake. 

In (lie 20th year of hii reign, and 443 B.G T the Yajjiputfnkas of YaiaiU cliilined 
ten indulgences. To cheek them the second Buddhistic Council was held at Valikarama, 
Beluvogoma, now Bakni, two years after 441 B.LL; and Knyyosobhito of Patolipitra 
was the last priest to attend and complete tho meeting of the 7uQ Theme*. Bnt tho 
Yajjipttfttkai) who wore exoommamcftted by the council, gained another party, thus inoroas- 
tag their number to I0„(H>6 t who, according to Aswaghosha, in hit Life of Buddhas, held 
a great mating, tailed the Mahasangiti, which cm posed the Fiwyoi and other 
of thetr own. In this way five reboots were formed—Mahdsangiti, Bhannagupta, Mahkisata?,' 
Kusyapiya*, and Sarvostivadafl—each having its owo preside at and distinctive doctrines. It* 
137 A.B. (466 B.C.) King Nanda Mrthftpadraa, king in great doubt oj to which party 
right, convened at FatuliputmaU tho Aryas to bring round tho wicked to agree wim the 
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S od, and, according to tho advico of some priests, sided with tbo majority, being the party of 
e Yrijies of Yaia.il f. Bat still for 63 years, the sectarians continued to quarrel among 
themselves, the fire schools ultimately subdividing Into eighteen. Gao hundred and tiro yeart 
later, tho Bthaviras collected the orthodox doctrines. 

Kab&ha reigned 2S years, and was succeeded by his nine sons, of whom the eldest was 

Bhadraeena. They all reigned one after the other for 33 
years* The last brother was Pinjamukho, who had a Sudm 
ooneubine. She gave birth to Ugrasena, who, killing his father, usurped the throne of Pa tali, 
putia, under tho title of Ugrasena-Xanda,' in 141 A.B. (401 B.G,). Hie with his eight brothers, 
sim v.niru, commonly known as tho nine Nandas, reigned far a period 

‘ of 22 years. They were tho followers of the Bmhmanae, 

and gave them money and food in tho palace. One of these Manilas was known as Chandra- 
mas (Xandrames), who hod, according to Diodorus Seen!us. an winy of 20.0d0 horses 200 60il 
foot, Si,000 chariots, and 4,000 elephants. * ’ 

The name of tho last Mania was Dkana-Nanda, so called from his great riches, about 
Dtu^NaoJi, whom Hiueu Tsiang records a tradition that ho constructed 

five treasuries, subsequently identified as tho five Jurt Stur^ 

erected with special magnificence by Aeoka, Yanmichi was hk court pandit. Among tho 
Brahmans, whom Dhana-Nanda used to feed daily in hie palace, once appeared an win. 
ordinary astrologer, who thought himself to bo destined a king. He is well known as 
CtMjutjv, Cbinukyji, the eon of Chunaka, who was the author of a 

1 tho same probably that is now taught to the 

Hindu boys in indigenous schools- Somehow tho king got angry with him, who, not gutting 
the chief place as officiating priest, cursed him, and crossing tho threshold of tho ball’s 
entrance, fled away in disguise to Tuksliaala (Taxila) in Punjab. But to plot tho destruc¬ 
tion of the Nanda dynasty the more effectively, Ckanakya returned to his mother’s country, 
of which tho town was most probably that now known as Chankigtirh, and saw un extra’ 
Obadnro*, a* tar. Ordinary Maury* boy, called IJaudrogupta, with marks of 

royalty, at Fippokvaua—now Iipariya-itaruourwa, if T am 
right in my identifications, and at once purchased him for 1,000 silver pieces, instructing him 
in the different brunches of learning, Ckanakya, also known as Yishunjupta and Kautiira, 
minutely os pl ained to him tho lino of action for attaining royalty,—Bigandet’s Gaudama 
Volume II. Chapter V, pages 12S to 12'. 

The Jaina chronicles, aa recorded in tho Pariiithla, say that Chanakyu was the son of a 
devout Joina Brakmon of Chanako. a village of tho Golla district (Cliampafftn ?) t He went to 
Putaliputra to get presents from Mnnda, who. however, was very displeased with li?m for his 
haughtiness. Vowing vengeance that he would destroy the king, Chnnakyn fled to tho village 
of King's Peacocks, Maytixu-poslmka (Hogum, near ltaaipuma, in Chnmparonf), where 
hs saw Chandragapta, the son of the Chief’s daughter. The boy used to bo acknowledged 
iu their plays as king by the children of the village, while grazing cattle in the Held. 
Promising hnn a kingdom, Cbanakya brought him, and levying troops with the money that 
he had acquired, laid siege to Putaliputra. But they wore easily vanquished by tho moire 
numerous army of the Mania; and ChAnakya and Ckeudmgitpta were forced to run away, 

¥ urfiufid by tho enemy's horsemen. They escaped to Himakuta (Nopal?), and allying with 
urvataka, the Hug of the country, re opened tho campaign by reducing the outlying pro vinces. 
Tho allies at last captured the capital and expelled Dkana-nnnda, whoso daughter, however, 
Chandragupta married and ascended the throne in Ido A.Y. (372 B.G,). The Buddhistic 
chronicles, however, differ from the Jaina account hy adding that Dhana-Kanda was killed, 
and that Ckandragoptp became king in 163 A.B. (3SOB.O.), a difference of eight years.f The 
destruction of the Nanda dynasty is narrated in an interesting Smtairifa drama, culled Muttra 
R4kihata y by Ykakhndattn, tho son of Prithu-Mahani] ah (see Wibon’a translation). 

Mavrva dtsafiy, 

The Buddhistic chronicles relegate the origin of tho Muuryos to a prehistoric period 
sta* ft, jhniju. vh * n tto ^ a collateral hranch of the Sakyas of Kspila- 

vostu, crossed, according to tho Haknamri of Ceylon, tho 
Himalaya mountains, and **discovered n delightful location, well-watered and situated in 
the midst of tdl and other trees/’ Thera they founded a town, which was called by its Sikya 
lords Maurya-nagaia/' or “Mayura-nagara,” tho town of Peacocks, presumably from the fact 
w..-— gu. --A KoBtSmuL of m abundance of peacocks which the first settlers saw 

there. Aswaghosha, the 13th patriarch, in hie life of the 
Bnddhi, calls the dynasty Jfni/ura. Tho Jaina ohronielcs say that it was tire village of the 
king's peacocks (Mayura-poshaka), But tho Brahmanical Ptirdntu derive the word Jftiffrytt 
from Muri^tho Stidra queen of Mahapodma-Manda, the mother or grandmother of Chandra- 
gupta. Thia prebiatorio town of Maurya-nagara I propose to identify with tho site north 
of, and anterior to, Haganpnr, now known as Mahiijogin, 

A portion of the llauiyas appears tq have subsequently moved about six miles south- 
west and founded rippaUvami, literally the Forest of Fipal Trees (now Pipariya-llampurwaP), 


* R^aadtr. raf*r* "him a a Publ^F^biof, ApiJ Itutia my* of Mi *fqay «rndi*tiom of thd ArUU of t hts 
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wheru they raised a stupa over the ashes of Gautamn-Buddha they had received at Euainu,_ 

(now Lownvn-Nnndangurh ?), A branch of the PippaHvana Maury ea appeals to oato 
migrated again to Yaisali, on the conquest of which by Ajatosetm ia 540 D C,, they had to 
fty eastward, where they ^ for the third time founded a town, calling it Maurys-napim after 

4 - Si -r*. ■ ■ m .w ^ 1 wa bp lrn «4 li r» •irvfc r ■! m ■w 4 i n wi w f.i 1 1 1 1 . T IT ■ ja n ' j a i, 



E are birth to a son, whom sho cast away. The child was taken m and adopted hr a ahop* 
erdesa, Cbandm by name, from whom he received the wcil-fcnowa appellation of Chandm- 
gupEa, having been pr&tected (puptti) by her.* 

fail 



king 

_ HHRHI_. _ __„ j followers 

continually committed daringrobberies, and otherwise gave trouble to the establishment of 
the new government, Chauaiya appointed a weaver, who Succeeded in restoring order and 
in billing ell robbers. 

No events of Ha reign of 24 years were recorded, except that there was a-great famine 

a pa fsminis ^ th* J*im in- wticl1 twclv ° I* 8 * 8 * w Hch compelled the Jaina Jaim 

to go to sorno other country f moro &o na Uhnadrogupta 
t sss E.C, Merits t]» flowed and favoured the firehmans. Bhedravahu, the 

head o! the Jama church (371-457 B.C.)t, who ia and to 
havo converted the king, wont to Nepal The monks, who remained at Patajiputra, 
neglected their regular studies* so that the sacred lore was on the point of falling into 
oblivion* The fjongka t Jaina conference, therefore, re-assembling at the capital, when the 
famine was over, collected the fragments which they could remember, and which, are now 
known as the eleven A*igt». fithulabhadra, the sou of Sakata la, who was the prime-minister 
to the ninth Nanda (Dhana-Nanda), was the disciple of Btmdravahu, and after his death 
became the bead of the church (357-308 B.C.) In some Jeina legends, Ghmdragupta is said 
to have retired from the worldly life and died by SauMhi (ecstatic meditation) in about 356 B.C, 

OhaiuUrytt placed on the throne his son, Bradnslm, who was bom of Durdhara, the 
Bradman. queen; ho was then in his 16th year. Chanakynappears 

to have been subsequently murdered by a rival minister. 
The reign of Bindusam, who was also called Mitragupta, appeal® to bo uneventful, he dying 
in 214 A.B. (329 B,C,) S after ruling for 29 years. According to the Buddhists both ha 
and his father were the follower® of tho BrAhnmnns. 

Bindwam left 101 sons, of whom Sutmina or dunum was the oldest. His grit queen 
Dhnrraa, gave birth to two sons, Asoka and Tisso. Asoka was rent in Hb sixteenth year as 
Governor of U]join, or, accordin g to Aiokdraitaua, to Taishasila, to quell a rebellion. Unarm g 
of the dangerous illness ol his father, ho cams back to tho capital at the age of 41 years after 
an absence of several years, and 0u his death, usurped the throne with the help of tho chief 
minister, Badhigupta, through whoso intrigue Susuna had in the meantime been rent to Tai- 
hhnaili. On his return, Susiina attacked PQtalipcttra; but Asoka defeated and slew him along 
with all his brothers. He thus became' the king, being crowned in 218 A.B. (325 B.d), 
under the title of rriyodarsi, He was tho 10th or, according to others, the 13 th successor 
from Ajatasatru.t 

On Bomana’s death, his wife (led in disguise to Dountsanko, a village a little east of 
Auka Pfij-aiinfrU ^ -'Mliputra, where the shortly after gave birth to a son, 

named Nigiodka. Tins boy entered the monastic order 
under Vanina, whose monastery was a little distant from tho southern gate of the 
capital. White one morning Nigrodha was going towards tho eastern gate to visit his 
mother at Dountsankn, Asoka, who was then standing on tho lion's gate enjoying the cool 
morning air, saw and called him in, and conversing with him on matters of faith, was converted 
by him in tho fourth year after his coronation. Subsequently Tissn Mo£«altniiLr& the 
sixth patriarch, 3J9-259E.0., tcoame his Gttra (spiritual teacher). ' ^ 

In order to acquire religious merit, Asoka built a great number of stupas in all tho 
BuiEds BodiihiiUe ttmmisttii Jambudwipa, distnbuting tho Buddha's relics, which 

ho extracted from the stupas, previously raised at YaisalL 
Eapilayastu, AlMappa, Para, Kusmagara, and ltejgir. At ltejgir, the king found the 
greatest amount of reha, wHch Kasyapa J»d collected and bwiedm an imdemotmd itruo. 
frue ui about 20 A.B. The finding out of the relies happened in 218 AB., as foretold by tho 
first Bihar tret in an inscription on a golden plate. Seeing a likeness of tho Buddha, the ktnir 
pre orders for the multiplication cf his statues, and throughout Ms realm m Jambudwipa 
be issued a proclamation inviting the people to observe the eight precepts of the Buddhistic 
durtnnw. He gave orders for the erection of the stupas in 22UA.B., which were completed 
ana digested three yrera afterwards. The firet etupa that he built was at Ms capital at 
PnLQkpiitra, which tbo Chintz pilgrims d^aerihod as rery magmikent. 

To propagate the new state religion with better effect, hitherto confined to Moaudiia 
Aeoui oo use crated iiis own boe (Lad(bught(!^ Mahinditi and Saiighamitra^ in 223 JlB * And 
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to expel the irneligioiia from the church, and to reconcile all swfnrioa differences, he invited 
Ties*, then seventy-two years old, from Ahoganga (near Haridwaia?) to bold the Hij rd 

Buddhistic Council in 235-236 AB. (= 307 B.C.), when. 
imrat ‘ thojgenainniwss of the canon of the scriptures, as compiled 
by Aosyapa in the first ecnneU at llaifjriha, was confirmed 
and the purity of the doctrine restored. The assembly -was held at Ivukkiitdmnm, whore 
a w&st ball was erected, at the end of which a fine pavilion made of doth of various and 
bright colours was prepared for the accommodation of the monarch. Each EhiMuka was 
bore exa m ined, and those found wanting in the knowledge and practice of the three 
Pishthakm were espeUed from the assembly, being stripped of the cantmiad robe end com¬ 
pelled to resume the whit* dress of he Baanboa [Brahnmmi.). After the concltirion of the thinl 
council, missionaries were sent to different countries to preach Buddhism, and Afofca deputed 

Mnbendra and SaDghamitm with a branch of the Bodlil tree 
m£,“ ‘ bn * 1 111,1 ^ Bodha-Gaya, to Ceylon, where Ti^a was reigning at 

the time. 

Being in terms of amity with Bharmasobn, TW had despatched a costly present of 
gems and fruits to Batolxputro, end the monarch cf Jombudwipa, not to be outdone in 
generosity, cordially received the Ceylonese ambassadors, atitl scut tliom back with Ida own 
sou and ambassadors bearing gifts of a diadem, a swonl of state, a royal parasol, golden 
slippers, a head ornament, a vase of gold, Canges water, nspcstu towels, and a great number 
of minor articles. As advised Lv Asofea, Tissa with bis subjects embraced the Buddhistic 
religion and otherwise followed the instructions of the royal hermit, Mahindra, the queens 
and ether ladies bo coming nuns of lay disciples under his sister. 

Prom a linn of arguments, embodied in a separate note, I conclude, that Asoka was 
rrnt* *** dih*u tfe at«4a. ti&Qrmm Sandrocottufl \m SaEtWptofl, the ppntempmfy 

of Edouchu* Nicator. Whilo at Tftkmrtdk (TWh) where 
Emdi^am sent ham to quell a rebellion, he appears b hare risihd and offended Alexander 
the Great in bis camp. Justin records that there ha offended tbn Greek invader by hig 
impertinent language, who ordered him to bo put to death. Bot young Sandracottus 
escaped by flight Fatigued with long journey, ho laid down to rest, when a lion of largo 
Sian is said to have come and linked off bis perspiration, without injuring him. This prodigy 
inspired him, and collecting a band of robbers and rousing the Indians, he waged wars witn 
the captains of Alexander. In the battles bo fought with the Greeks, bn was always dtstin- 
gnislu'd in the van, being mounted on on elephant of great size and strength. S clench us 
Mcator, being defeated at lest is about 305 B.C., entered, into a treaty with the Maurva 
emperor, to whom he gave bis daughter, ceded considerable territories west of Cabal, and sent 
Hegpilhenes as his ambassador. Megastiienos, who was [a the camp of Sandracottus, which 
consisted of 400,00D illiterate men, did net witness on any day thefts which exceeded the sum 
of 200 arttclim&i, and so recorded the rarity of crimes in Indio, The king, who, besides bis 
fatally name, adopted, like his predecessors, the surname of Palibolbri, conquered the whole 
of India, with 000,000 army and 9,000 elephants, of which be gave 500 to Seleucbus, 

Megasthenre wrote an account of what he caw in India, and deeeribas Palibotbra 
(Patabputra) os 80 stadia in length and 15 in breadth. “It is of the shape of a parallelo¬ 
gram, and is guarded with wooden walk pierced with loopholes for the discharge of 
arrows. It has a ditch in front for defence and for receiving the sewage of the city." 
THt? ditch was IjOO cuiita in Irc&dlli &nd JO in depth* ^ The wall was crowned with 57ft 
towers and had four and sixty gates.” This “ greatest city in India” in the dominions of 
the 1 rasiaos (Pronhyas), who were the moat distinguished in India, was where the Ganges, 
whose breadth fias 1Q0 stadia, flad depth 20 fathoms at least, &nd Irratiubona (Ili.ruijyftYvkfii, 
™ so-called from thy yellow sands of the Son) onited, Mt^asihenos 

Adels further on, that the city extended in the iDhalltwl quarters to an extreme length on 
eaeit sido of SO stadia with a breadth of 35. u Saoh cities as arc Mttmk-d on the banks of 
rivers or on tho eea coast were built of wood, being meant to hurt o nly for a time; so 
destrudiTo wo the heavy rains, which pour down, and the rivers also, when they overflow 
their banks and inundate the plains; while tlio^o dtiea which stand on commanding 
situations and lofty eminences am built of brink and mud.” This remark applies to 
Palibothm; for the suburb, south of the capital, which was, aa now, doodad annually, 
pressed wooden fttrootmep, as my excavations showedj while the metropolis itself 
contained brick and stone buildings r 

Asoka had a successful MgA of 37 years. Hit edicts on rocks and pillars am too well 
Hart *domtitiQ troaUui known to be detailed hero. Om of his eona* by owne 

______ . Kosthana, founded tho Khoten kingdom in 234 A*B. 

(=®*9U.C,) + Kunala p the hesT-nppareat, was sent to Tasik to quell a rebellion, ujost pr&- 
bably tnised in oooneotion with tho crtailishment of the Greek kingdom of Baktria; 
there ho was blinded at tho instigation of one of the queens, who wanted to secure tie 
throne for her own sou, who was then governor of TTjj^ani 

In 2-I3A.B+ (Ctneon A^audhiruitta icd; and three years after Awb married 
a second qnooti, who tned to destroy tho Bodhi trw at Bod-ha Gaya; and the probably it waa 
who caused Ktmnt* to ho blinded at Tak&la^Jft* Thus mortified and otherwise fatigud with 
and worldly life, Asoka rtrired and becjamo nn ascetic in £54 A3 H ai»d died two veara 
after in great poTertv; for he could not present to the S&^tihs more than a half apple* aa 
referred to by Hiuen Triang. 
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SompraU, his grandson and son of Sonata, ascended the throne of Patalipatra in 254 

HHi. tiim oad £»P' ?Snn *• tho *“* fi^oles, in 

Jiiiu Lib. A + V. dififirtiuce of ottlj tiro yentg, 

A 13 fW ? , ' ded tho Buddhistic chronicles of Nerd, 

that before he died, Atoka ordered his grandson to present the whole kingdom to the 
Buddhistic church, which Sampmti, by the advioe of Radkagupta, his minister, bourrht back 
for four eroret of gold tfiWi, According to the ParmW^he became a staunch Jaina under 
huhastin, the 11th Svri (from 3(18 to 2-52 B.C.), whom be met at Ujiavani. Samnrati was 
the 17th successor from Sreulka Bimbisanu flo erected Jaina monuments in his extensive 
empire, adorning the Trikbandaa with Pms&das, Bimbos, and other edifices, and erected a 
fiScra in Anarja (foreign) country. The advice and example of Samprati Induced bis 
vassals to embrace the Jaina weed, and caused Jaina temples to be erected over the whole 
of Jamtudwipa and the adjacent couctriee, where ua also to the Aadhraa and the Darn ibis 
missionaries were rent. Ho died at the end of his reign; and the Joinns thus losing their 
royal patron, rapidly lost their ascendancy at PataUputm, and, since after tho death of 
Sthulahhodro, tho son of tho minister of the 9th Nanda, and the 9th head of the Jaina 
cnnreh in 308 B.C., his two disciples, Mahagiri and Stthaslto, separated from each other. 
Tho latter, the spiritual guide of the late king, had therefore to remove to Utiayani which 
Henceforth appears to hare become tho head-quarters of the Jaina church. 

Samprati appears to have been referred to by Athenaios as Amitrachote* or Allitro* 
chftdes (Amitra-gliata,}, the son of Sandraccttus, who once wrote to Ant lottos asking him 
to buy and rend him sweet wine, dried figs, and a sophist. Antioohos replied:—* 1 \Ve shall 
rend you tho figs and the wine j but in Greece custom forbids a sophist to be sold-’ 1 To 
A‘lit rou hades at Palibotbra Boiraaehos was sent on an embassy by Sekuthu? who had 
before deputed Megasthenes to Sandrerettos. 

According to ** The Questions of 8^^ripntra, ,, the grandson of the Maurya Knko 

Pw*eetitii;B «f tbe BcddhL-ti, (Asoka?), by name Pushyemitra (Samprati P), succeeding to 

the empire, persecuted the Buddhists, destroying tbe pagodas 
end the scriptures. Pm hundred Art its, however, escaped. A righteousking suiWed. 
mg, 300 pnests recovered the taw from tho 500, and again taught the people. The k toe 
divided the Dkarnia Viaaya into parts and built a stronghold to presume them ; so that it 
became difficult for the people to consult them. An old Bhiksbuka thereupon wrote a 
remonstrance, selecting such passages from the Ytonya of tho “ Great congregation, ,J os in 
accordance with the Kasyapiya sehooL The other party, however, included faL additions. 
The king at las*, decided at Pataliputra between the two schools by the selection of slips 
of wood, block and white. Those Bhikshnkas taking the black slips were in far greater 
number tbon thoee who selected the white Thus the Buddhistic church ($«,M separated 
into the old Mahdsanghikas and the new Sthavtros. ^ 

Afterwords there was a wicked king in Madhvama, from whom all the Sremanos fled, 
Ka^iatiljELfihaBEni of Itv BdddMfik, and the sacred books were scattered far and wide. A good 

succeeding to the throne, tho Buddhists were again 
invited to FatoUpntm. At this time oOO priests wanted to decade matters of faith ; but 
there was no copy of the Vinaya to refer to, or a teacher who know it. They then sent a 
prifed to Jetavaua at Sravasti, to copy out tho Vinaya in its original character, as ft had 
been handed down to that time. Fa Ilian tong after copied one this Sanskrit original, 
(Virndh ika)° ^ ** tha AraBm o£ Asaka i “ the Yihnrn of tho southern Dmraja 

Pataliputra tad become the head-quartera of the Buddhist church from the time when it 
become the capital city ; and the Sthavirus from Upagupta, who was initialed to 100A B 
downwards, used to reside here. The 10th, 11th and the imhStbavimn-Barevft, MtfiaivMw 
ami Asvaghosha- are especially mentioned in the Buddhistic literature as residents oftkk 
city. Asvagbosna, a great poet and singer who was born at Benares, used to travel about 
Wlt T f “ Tan * ciaa * aad to convert many persons of dish action. Jn this way ho con¬ 
verted 500 young pnnoes of Fatahputre by publicly chanting hymns, which practice on that 
account was prohibited by the king. Itoing says that the hymns used m tho Buddhistic 
church when he v^tod India aabout 67o(l.D.), were composed by Asvaghosha, who also 
wrote tho well-known life of the Buddha, that was translated into Chinese to l^OiATi \ 
Hiuen Tailing mentions tliat ^vaghosha defeated a Icareod Brahman near Kukhutarama. who 
ha i f £ ■ Io «* 0 silenced all Buddhist schokia. The King of Gotai invaded MeMdha 
and besieged the capital; but st the mtoreeesua ol Aswagbooha went bock with some relics. 
This invasion is most probattly that led by Kamshka, who took away the Sthavira himrelf to 
(kndMm. 

After the departure of Asvagliwhfl, and when tho generation of learned Buddhists passed 
away, Hiucu T«ang records that tho heretic teachers of tho Vaisali school gave themselves 
up to t study of the suriptores with a view to gain mastery ; and eummoutog their partbans 
in thorn house, streek the ghaMa (hell), and addresdng the king to be the umpire, ctSwod 
the orthodcs Buddhi^s to discuss with them. The latter, though nummW were w?ak 
ami not so learned^os their enemy and henco were easily defeated. From that time they 
were bound not to strike the bell m any monastery. After twolvo years, Ary ado va, tho 

9 wf ^ ag i irJtl r a ii Rnd , tb j | 6 f lh Sthavira, secretly entering the city and 
loudly striking th aotenta, challenged and defeated the heretics to the presence of tha kin* 
™ erected the Sell monument to commemomte this event, 
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Returning to political history, we enter a dart period; for no mention oE any gucce&or 
«t«i' t>» Q..wfa~f«i. a t fin|i TurTn-in * to Samprati is fjiuii in the chronicle* of either the J&inas or 
Baidha u MiJ b> t»T« pnjfLL'aieii: tiwii of tDe BuJuuSols.* Tha Puraueit alone give tho muni's find 
^Ui(MUt«aiiriq«iiM- duration of tha different dynasties. According to than, 

the ilmiryu dynasty eounisted of ten tings, who altogether 
reigned 137 years, nnl after AsoU, Sujosa (Samprati), Dosaratiia, Sangata, tjalisuka, 
Sonutsarma, Satadlianra and 'Vrihadratha successively sat dh the throne of JPatoliputra. The 
a<mgu, Jumrai iuhJ Unihni ^ Maurya ting was dethroned and killed by hi minister, 

Pushpamitra, who established the Sunga dynasty in about 
188 D.G. Tho Sunga tings were ten in number, who reigned for 112 years. This dynasty 
was succeeded by that of the Kunva, which had fi ve kings reigning for ib years. After them 
outne the Andhras from Deccan, whose duration was 45 b years. 

But it is very doabful that the Andkros bed an undisputed possession of Macudha for 
such a length of time. Major WUfotd states that the Andhrag lived at Fhulwari and 
Samlialptir, some miles south-west of Bank!pore, Toronatli, tho Tibetan historian, mentions a 
groat number of Magadha kings, who, however, are so unchronoIogieaUy treated, tliat it is very 
difficult to adjust them in their proper places. The Tibetan records that during tho usurpation 
. oi by the.Tirthikaa invaded India and destroyed 

ViToou, temples from Jilnnilbura to Magadba^ and tho usurper had 

. . ^ “J and to die five years after.* Paranath mentions 

another invasion of Magsdha hy Hunimanta, the king of the white Honas of Persia, who 
also demolished temples during the reign of Dharma Chandra. Budhapaksha, die latter's 
cousin-germane, and king of Benares, allied with China, and with the aid of the kin^s of 
Western and Central India, defeated and slew the invader, and re-established Buddhism ° 
Notwithstanding these invasions, Pataliputra continued to bo a capital city. The king 
feLLlipcLtn ■-i]] tba c»pitiL ^unam (China) Bent an ambassador to the Mahfrsjd 

(Meu-lun) of Magadha, between 230 and 278AJX This 
Chinese officer records that <'the suburbs of the fortified city, in which he " (the kin c) 
« resided, were watered by canals, which flowed on aU aides and filled the deep ditches, which 
surrounded the city. Beneath it flowed a great river 1 ’ (Ganges). “Ail the palaces and 
public buildings of the city were covered with inscriptions and other ornaments in relief, A 
winding street, one h In length, formed the market. The houses were several storeys in height. 1 ' 
This probably refers to tho present Chuuk of Patna, north of which wu the citadel 

Xy-u ards tha tloso of the third century A.D., Pnodu wn the emperor reigning at 
IkmliL. 1 ataliputm, Hfl wag at first of H rahnianioal persuasion. 

„„ m , . n .... , . ™«v» was the king of Kalinga, subordinate to him, who 

wik a devout Buddhist aod worshipped a stupa at Ibwtapuia, his capital. The left tooth 
of the Buddha, which had been brought by hDiemo There from Ramngf&roa, was enshrined 
in thiB stupa. Bamlu asked this celebrated relio from Gubasiva, who, however, declined to 
part with it, Thereupon Baja ChUtaynaa, at the command of the emperor, besieged 
Dnntapura and brought the relic and Gubasiva as prisoner to Patuliputra, Seeing the 
miracles, caused by the tooth, Panda became a Buddhist and built a splendid temple over it. 
Xshirodharajkmg of firavasti, besomed Pataliputra to possess the tooth, but was defeated 
anil iho reliti was snosequently token back to Dantapura and thence to Ceylon for 

■* ■ 1 *1 IJ W 1 " ■ O 5 nAIJ <P 

The nest fragmentary not! to that is found in connection with the history of Pataliputra 
Gupta* is of the Gujite dynasty,* w hick was most probably established 

,, ,,, . , ± . .here by Srigupta in 318 A.D., if Alberuni’es statement be 

tiTie that the date of the estmetion of the Gupta dynasty coincided with tho eommonrement of 
the Ballim dynasty. The Pufmtt Parana records diet the Guptas reigned in Ma»odha. 
According to Dr. Buhlnr, Chandra Gupta I married a princess of the Liohchhavi famil y of 
Patehputra, which presumably came from YaisAlL Mr. Smith of Gorakhpur states in his 
Ubtier vEitionson the Gupta Coinage, 1 that 11 1 have no doubt that Palnliputrs wm ontEnorlly 
the capital of Chandra Gupta I, Kacba, Samudra Gupta, and of Chandra Gupta II, in his earlier 
yeurs, But fiiter tho annexation of Bduniahtra [ Kathiawar) and the intervening oouatries fc 
Fafauiputrn lay mwmvouiently far to the and the?re are coawquently indications that 
Ajodhya became at times the hoiid-quartor* of the Gupta empireJtia pos^iblo that 



, * * a 7 -— ■ — » - —™ -J conclude tbit Pataliputra 

eeoac*Uo be a capital city about tliia time, fust aa Mr. Smith supposes, 

llic licit fragruentary notieo of Putftliputra is by Fa Ilian (Fa Hsian p acconliu^ to 
FaiiiifiVTiiiLu H. Giles], who visited it in about 415 A J)* He saw b 

k l r 4 tf i i * , themiddlo uf the city the royal palace and balls which 

Asoxa (. iLtttasoka) was beheFcd to Imva commissioned tho Takhkus to construct by piling 

TOi In flTftUmtly naforrad to in ib Pvrajta of Lh* Odrgi Simkildi iu el pjibetb Umn ilaits i— 

VmfkAti alter ItKlwdaf ^ikcl^ Pakl:1iaLi fotnntrj, mail Mun, wflJ roach KTiirara^Shajji. 3 ' 

H°g aacSf, *U yiutlutMa wfll in .Hscnicf isaJjubUKiij-flerctfty 

proficuto rSi Tl srfo will tm m crtLel dnuudful war In lh±£r owr I3t* Kara j 

r * e * ^ eaaEtr:ei “ •* fix to 





rirtsJipatra ccail* to h * lb* capita 
tiftd b?g£&a (b ifccaj, 
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up stones, and of which the walls and gwtes showed elogftnfc carving and inlaid ujolpturo—' 
wort of & stylo no hum on hand could accomplish* * About; the lifo of the citizens* this 
Cliiiit^o pilgrim notes that every year, od the dth of tho 2nd Chinese month, there was held 
the festival oi the procession of about tliirty curs, every one o! which was differently 
decorated, A car was a wooden tower, four-wheeled and pagoda-libe, which was about 
22 f«t in height and had five stages with corner shrine («upaWs ?}, It w as made of bamboos, 
lashed togelher, the" whole structure being supported by a centre-post Humbling n large spear 
with three points. In each of these cars a figure of a Buddha with a BodJuBattra 
ie attendance* along with the statues of the Brahmanical Devas—all adorued with 
gold, silver and glass and under canopies of embroidered wus carried in great 

state/ At this time the Brehimchariea used to invite tho Buuddhns to enter the city* 
where they btayed for a night or two, burning Limps and making religious offerings 
amiilst music and games. Prom the fact of the invitation by the Brahmans, it appears that 
the Buddhists did not at this time Uve within the city, hut outside it, chiefly at the two 
convents, Meditions and Ilraavana, near the greet stupa of Asoka, where about 700 
priests dwelt. There were two celebrated Brahman tenders, of whom one was much 
respected by tbe king. JFa Ilian resided hero for more Hum three years, in the viharn of 
the Southern Devaraja (Viradhnka) f learning and copying BuddiiL=tie scriptures, which he 
could not gflt elsewhere. 

Fa Ilian also records that, of nil the kingdoms of mid-India, (Madhya-desa), the 
town, of Mugadim were especially large. The people were rich and prosperous, practising 
virtue and justice. Tho nobles pud householders founded hospitals and dAamwultd* within 
the city, to which the poor and the destitute, crippled and the diseased, repaired for charities 
and medical treatment. “ Physicians,” he says, “inspect their diseases, and according to 
their cases order them food and drink, medicines and decoctions—everything, in fact, "ihat 
may contribute to their ease. When cured, they dqrfirt at their convemeueo,"—Beal's 
“Hecnrdfl of the Western World,” volume 1, Introduction. 

After the departure of la Ilian, the city appears to have been deserted by the king, 

who, with his court, removed elsewhere. Putulipiitni in con¬ 
sequence rapidly declined; for after a prosperity of one thou¬ 
sand years, as foretold by the i'udJho, the fate of Pataliputm 
was doomed by fire, imindaf ions no d internal dissensiong. Of the lost cause of destruction 
we have no historical or traditional record; but wo am form an idea front the civil ware of 
tlio Narnia and Muarya dynasties is narrated hi tbe Tvg-c<irt {Mmdra Bak*hata) f translated 
by Professor Wilson in Hs ilndu Iheutre. As to fires, wo have ample evidence even now, 
for the city, thou, as now, was c mposed of wooden and tiled house , which are cosily attracted 
by fires during £ne Lot seosoti* The flood al*o appears during the rainy Prison : and the 
ancient city must have boon submerged at exceptionally wet periods. This fact explains 
the torrent inn of a jellowi-d and reddish soil, from i to 1U foot in depth, above the debris 
of ancient ruins, 

The royal patronago being gone, and the city being thus doomed, the Buddhistic cetab- 
!■ ,1 ,'vfuxI ty tie BudJLiiu is liihmenta Imd to starve or to deport from here, hlanv went 
4W A.lt, ‘ to Naianda, which became a great university of Buddhistic 

learning. In dhfi A.D.,f Arlmt Kusvapa of the Maurva 
family left the convent of the Punch a Kukkntamma, and wont to Tibet (lioa-Yiil), where seven 
yeaia after be built the first monastery, near the great lake of the country. Kook hill, in his 
“Life of the Buddha" from the Tibetan source, notes that five nitmksifrom Mogadta visited 
the then reigning king, Lhathothori, at Amlu, and presented and explained to him Home relics. 
l’a talipot re decayed so rapidly after this peri-jd that, when Hinon Tsiang visited It iii 

(137 AD, all the in on am outs that he describe s were in 
complete ruins, so that he cmld not reride hero more than 
seven days in the “ Little City," He, however, gives a some¬ 
what detailed account of the decayed monuments that be saw. Mogudha in his time was 
5.000 /i in circuit- The waited towns had but few inhabitant a. The country being law was 
inundated during the rains, “from the first month of summer to tho second month of 
autumn.” The villages, which were thickly populated, were raised on derated spots, nud 
communications were k^pt on fay boats, just as we see now. Bice of an unusual kind v»as 
grown here; called the “rice for the use of the great," 

Tbe old city i f Pataliputm was 7'Wi round and was long deserted,—of which the 
foundation walls only exited; mid on the river bank and on the north of the old palace there 
wn» a little town consisting of about one thousand houses. At first there were one hundred 
Bnugharemos, of which _ fifty and ten Deva temples were barely Weable, and of which only 
two w three existed entire at tho time nf Hit ten Tsiang, who, however, adds that "the 
monasteries, [>eva temples and stupas, which Hu in ruins, may be counted by hundreds ” 

This lamentable state of decay was aggravated bv Sw&iiba, liaja of Kanuunvarna, who 

Iore*u SSJHSSSteSS? ^2EumTs«iinB invaded Mags- 

biddbuiig tUlB ttnaaoatoy^a BtuUlnatn? raoDtimefite, And nt HUnhputn^ 

w ratlie r the Fnjfkll !u»ti of Niia, h-? attempted to 
inco pieces the sacred atono of tho Buddhas footprint, on which Lmditiou *$,id tho great point 

l !**■ A 0CkM*liihip Pa Hiu't n diffunat Tfltwfofi: " On tfa, cap wm. mmnl-hmM 

^ Tritlu Pfrtinma. ™cwl whh n kifttl of CuWrP, k pimM Jn ooban. Tlrr 

fau^ a( hi dJ^r^il^tDtiiwMtUlnn. bsiI *o*raidilH mr them mtudduvil hem/n **& 

lajqopiiig. At t3w Iout Chdofl l&pj mb* tltelm, 4iwb TLLh A BusMh.n sittinfi h-Miie mhE a tua ^ticEifur in n Etcr r iIjMicf> " Tkvw 
***** to ILb BraWni*aJ^oOl, ihc Bmidhn ooeuyjiuf ■ ftodtigOii 

* uf KjkivnpA.*# jmrt 


llewflfl Tb*4Qp~* ai*crtfllctB at tba 
nhiM aa\ 
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Jifld stfKMl fortlio last time. But Piiraavjirraa, the last of the A&ikas row, and eubordLu&to 
to Siliditya of KoxtOuj, who dt footed and eipeiied thu iuvadtr, restored or rebuilt Borne of 
tlui 5 rural edifices. 

After the departure of Hiuen Teiang, no mention of PatallpufTn is found in any record-; 
I-tsin£, Mia tL r.J CliinesO pilgrim, who visited Mogddba in about fi75 A.B., did not visit 
U y nor the first Muhanunaikn invasion under Euittar Khilji in 1203 appears to touch it. In 
rattuli, ■ wit 0 ( roUwismlsM. however, the inhabit ante of Patna (Pattiali), then a 

nest of robbers, are mentioned ia one of the early Muham¬ 
madan history, ns joining with those of Bhojjmr and stopping all hiterccuiee between Delhi 
end Bengal Baiiii severely punished them, and a fort was ordered to bo constructed here 
This is probably the present citadel of Patna at tbe east end of the city, fn f 52 g [ the 
Pathaii chiefs of Bihar assembled at l’utsa and deprived Slier Khnn of his" government! and 

raised Mohummu-I, the eon of Sec under, aa king of Delhi 
In 1541, Sher Shah, becoming the emperor, hunt a fortified 
town on the debris of the ancient town. The inscription, 
dated 1012 IT., on the gate of the fort, however, attributes its eviction to Fern Jan " 1 
Khan. Shah Arzani, a naiite of the Punjub, settled here on the big mound, now known 
as Diirgab, in his name, and died in 1032 II. In 1611 A.D., KLusro, the son of Jahangir. 
Mwud Patna, the then capital of Debar, and taking possession ef the palace, women ami 
wealth of the Subab, pave the town to plunder, Shah Jehan, while in rebellion resided at 
the patae*: of the Sul ah at Patna. Anna, tbe grandson of Aurunzebe, was, afterwards 
ihe Suba!i of Bihar and repaired tbe old fortification, whence the town got the name of 
Azimabad. 

Pandit Uarapm-ad Sastri, in his last year’s pamphlet on ‘‘Living Buddhism in Bengal," 
notices in the Library of the Arintic Socieiy, Calcutta, a manuscript culled Datattii-tnr’ii 
which gives an account of Fatalipntra, or Pallana town, by Jagan-mohan, a learned scholar 
and a great traveller, et the command of Bujak Ehupati, the Chouhtm proprietor of four 
parganas about the city of Patna. Ysijnla died in 1514 A D. {Snmmt 1570 : , and bis Raj was 
destroyed shortly after. Jogau-mobaii mentions another Raja, Bugsti Chandra, a Buddhiai, 
who conquered Patna and other towns. 

In Dbacesnra'a Satrunjam JU-tMfmya, a Jaina work, it ia prophesied that 1,010 years 




taking out his treasures, will rebuild the town. Alter persecuting the Jain as, Kb] kin will die 
in 20 bI A.V. or 1475 A.D. This might refer to tbe rebuilding of the town by JSher Stab, 
who, being a Muhammadan and Faihan, must, have destroyed and opened the ancient monu¬ 
ments while com trading t he foit. 

CHAPTER II. —Section I. —Present State of the net .vs of Patauhjtba .* 
Pataliputra may reasonably he said to have included tbe long and narrow tract of tho 

ItounilMVtfltcUkdtttdtT. ^2“ tIle i ■ U , b ?, rb3 0f Booldjiur village to Jafor 

kb&n ft garden, eaet of Pmna f an extent of nearly nine miles 
<*r 80 stadia of Mi-gAsthenes. But tbu natives hold, according to Marlin's JBmkrn 
volume T ±f J 
Oa 

flooded, i ■■■N. __ 

to ihe Ganges dining tbe rains, This was undoubtedly tbe confluent* of the Gauges an 1 
Erranoboa^ (Hironj(&^aka f the goIden-fiowmg T tbe 8ma f so called from tbe large and yellow 
funds that compose its btdj, which Megastheaes refers to m bis description of Palihotbm. 
Mogostben^ also men Lions the Sonus as a separate river from tbe Emuoboos—whieb 
appears lo be a mistake, for* la Sapient t Sou a and Iliranya-vaba are synonymous terms 
applied hy the Brahmnmcol writers of old to one river only* % 

A branch of the Son, whoso main current was on tbe west of tbe village of Bonk spur, 

A^l U,1 e f lb, ha. m T*t t0 * bflTe - di r r ^ & UIlJ H 

soiitn ot me [indent city, to form Lhe ditch, which, aef^j-ding 

to the Gmk account, was 600 feet in width. From ihc’ indieaELon* of low grounds, ftrndy 
bed below the fields, and marshes and tanks, this channel is easily traced on the north of 
tho It antipole station and railway line, Lohanipnr, Bahadurpur to Sandal pur* on the nerth of 
which is the largp tank of Gnn-fear or Qmgfis&mit and the Bargah Arzani. From thk tane 
the lew r field? extend eastward to the Bevni tank t and thenco on 10 Ttilsi Mandi and to south 
of Bit na T ley end which I have not yet followed it* Abotrfc 10 feet below the bard and 
reddish Hit of the hw fields is found a thick stratum of the large and thick yellowish Kind 
peculiar to tbe Son* where tbe remaiiLS nf ancient boats ore oceasioiially disco vexed, as on the 
eolith of the present di£till$ry f south of the I'fligab and at Muradptir, while digging tanks 
and we% i also discowreiJ a series of ancient ghiits, about a thousand foot in lengih and 
facing the north, on the north of N awn to la* This ebannoh which was turned into tlio ditch, 
fifJtl loot wide, thus ran parallel to the fringes, imd from the intervening i?trip tmi* formed and 
about a mile in wiath, which perceptibly ?lopes irf^m tbe high river tank towards the soatb, 
w o can easily imdemand the dzo of the undent city as a parallelogram which ATegastbenea 
describee in his Indira* 

About half a mile fouth of the channel and Lie ditch of tbe city is s larger erpance of 
low and mardiy fields, wh*r« aho large end y ellowish sand, as ab.- gravel atones, are seen, Ju 




* I'lats I, for a map ef I ha sitji 
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prehistoric time this was most probably the main channel of iho Son, which joined with the 
Frdgu, now about sbc miles further south, do wed here, and joined the Ganges at Fatuu, where 
a tmiffam tnt-la or religious bat ting festival is stiU celebrated by the pilgrims to Qi ays, a* 
also the ^illagen from distant places* This low tract is mandated daring the rainy season, 
and tlio villager that are doited hum on elevated mo [mils, at long distances from one another,, 
havti eornmixiHuatioDii only by boats, just as IIlucd Taiang saw in the seventh century". 

Xn the course of two thousand years and more, the fiilt from the Son and Puopun has 
_ , -*■ .1 -» .a f , occumimilated over the undent remains on the south of tho 

n ^ 7 auat ' m "* raL±Cl dty, to a height of about ten or twelve feet* And within 
the city ibudf, the debris of subsequent habitations has raised the present level of the ground 
to W nr lift ecu feet. That a largo amount of lilt is brought in by the annual inundations 
of the Punpun and Son from the south and the west will be evident to one who studies the 
condition of the tract here during the roina. During tho last rainy season the whole 
suburb from Lohanipur to Tulri-Mandl, and on the north of the railway, was one shett of 
reddish water, supplied by currents from *bo smith. And one day* viewing the country from 
the top of the tpla at the village of Bapiipore, I saw on the north the Gauges, a yoyaim in 
width; on tbe west tho wide expanse of tho Son joining the former jast below me in a great 
cturerat; and on the south, the whole looked like a reddish sea from the railway nation 
far away to the south and south-east, the villages amidst palm trees looking as isles at long 
di^touees from une another; while tho glorious sunset of the autumnal evening reflected 
golden hews* all around and up and below, even towards the eastern horizon, whore the 
fleecy clouds wore banked up, and moved away m mexpresaibk and fantastic combi nations. 
Only the long atrip of the town, half-submerged* danced on the reflecting waters, that invaded 
it on all silica. The annual acoumnlatipn of silt can therefore be easily understood. 
Besides, Lbe great amount of dust blown over hare during the westerly winds must have 
added to tho raising of the land. The people believe that land h yearly raided about the 
thickness of one wheat (faro)* The mins of Pataliputra P therefore, lie deep under tho earth; 
and, in older to trace out ancient monuments, 1 had to dig 29 feet ami more in. some place*, 
ns at Lohanipur and Kumrahar, to discover tho wooden palisade* 

About two furlongs west of the Ban ti pore station is a mound, known a a Jumuna dfaih, 

__ . _ — , . _ _ ^ UhiA means a mound of rums). From this place cast ward, 

tu£ 1 mr ' U11,U of P1 ' 03 brick min* are discover*] here and thtto* Aba* a mile 

south of the station is another mound near the village of 
Na ora fan pur, where I exhumed a circular structure; and less than a mile east of the same is 
the village of Lo!muipur T near which, and on the die of a traditional Garh f my eira various 
proved wry fruitful. About half-a*mile east of Lotion tpur am two small villages, Hnmpur 
and Bah&durpiir, which stand on two mounds, being about a furlong o! each other* Banipur 
appears to bo an Insular mound m the midst of the bed of the Son and the city ditch. About 
half a mile northeast of Lohanipnr Garh is the large mound known as Brnkna-pahori, the 
hill erf the Bhikshii^ which Dr. Wofidoll idoutifie& as the hermitage of Mahcndm. Another 
half n mile east of Bluhna-pahnri ia the Dfirgah Arzaui, which stands on an cxtciusiTo 
mound. About two furlongs east of the Darguh is a large stupa-like mound of earth now 
utilized as a Muhammadan graveyard. And south of the Bargali and beyond the Guntur 
is a number of undent remains under the fields of Sandalpur, and in the elevated garden of 
Bulondihagb, south of which and of the rail way \im I excavated a series of ghats or flights of 
brick steps that ones fronted the Son on the north, 

A furlong or so east, and a little sooth of the Sen ghats, are extensive ruins at Knmrahar 
and the neighboring villages. About half a mils south-east of Kurarcihsr is the large 
village of tho two Pahafi^, Bari and Chhoti, large and small, which extending from north 
to south for about three fur tonga, show a large extent of mounds and high ground. About 
two furlongs north of the Chhoti Pabari, and just south of thy railway line, is a very Inrgo 
and ancient well, which from its so-eaUed unfathomable depth Ls called Again Kuan. About 
a furlong east of ^gam Kuan is a high mound, m the midst of an ancient tank, full of 
lotus; it is surmounted with some Jaluii temples which eashrinee foot-prints of tho Tirthiiii- 
kora, now occasionally werblppcd by the followers of Mahavira- 

About half a mile east of the Jaina mound is tho rectangular town of Puma, of which 
. + _ n the ditch is easily tmembb on the west, south and the east. 

J "' LCU r the north bring occupied by the Ganges. On the east and 

west of the town nre two modern tom pies of Fatal ni Deri, Chhoti and Bari (little and 

great) p whieh presumably stand on ancient sites; for the &to ne -images, chiefly Brnh map [cal 

here^ oje imuoubtedly of the pr^Muhommiditn period- Juat east of tho Paine railway 
station is a high earthen mound; and on ihe north of it and on the bank of the Ganges is 
another, now surmount emI with the grave of a Muhammadiiu saint. On the east anti south of 
Tat no, I have not yet boon able to examine the country. Local tradition says that there were 
Panj (five) Paha.ri^s T hill-like monndfl, that were on the oomers of the town* In tho excava¬ 
tion of Mangel Talao in 1576* some walls and a wooden structure were found about 15 feet 
below tho present level of the ground ; and ld. Sad&r gall, in a Muhammadan house, I have 
heard of a mlo&sal pilkr tyf the Ai<:-ka stylOp 

As to the remains of the undent palisade, I have traced it at Lohanipiar, B4hftdurrnir r 

af ancient anhtloctun ud \ * lU: g 

art., x-. .t„.n t T aamiou TTOodeo rvmftuis wu genially 20 feet below tbe present level 

of the ground* 

Tho vestiges of brick edifices were traced 'between 15 end 10 feet below ground. The 
double reservoir or well at Kumrahar went down to about SO feet; while the comparatively 
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modem buildings were siposed below 5 feet. But the mors ancient lirnAirej—that of the 
Haiuya penod— were generally found between 8 and 13 feel TV bricks of tbs more ancient 
period ware better burnt and grained, larger in sixe and more pinkish in colour. 

The relies of ancient sculpture have been traced in all places The fragment of etono 
footflools, now worshipped ae troreyia Bovj f ia found everywhere. The two colossal statues 
” kken to Calcutta at the end of the last century, were found probably in 

tlie Gelds of Rummlwr, where I have discovered a large Asoka pillar and very interesting sped, 
mens of a carved BuddListio railing. At Lohanipnr I dug and brought to light another Asoka 
pillar and a Buddhistic rail of a plainer style. At the Dargali Arzani were found 
several stone relics of Buddhistic rail posts and statues built into the waits of the local 
buildings; and here a finely-carved pillar on the mound of the dog tomb shows shell 
characters. A few winged lions were also found. Attached to a door of a modern temple 
at Mahemlm ore two carved jam Is of an ancient fane. In the neighbourhood of the 
temple of Bari Batumi Devi and near a small tank were exhumed several relics df ancient 
art, one of which is now worshipped as the goddess. In the temple of the Cbhoti Batumi, 
are a fine statue of tho sun-god, n four-faced Mahadcvst Lin gam, and fragments of votive 
ttnpcM. And near tho police and post-offices are votive stupes and a fine seated figure 
of tho Buddha. At Agam kuan, Sitolfosthin and NowAtala are relics of the past, both 
Buddhistic and BrahmauiraL The double figure at Nowatali is most interesting* for 
beiDgof the Manrya period, its workmanship is characteristic; it is double-figured * hack 
to back, being represented in the style of Mayaderi holding a tree at the time of llio birth 
Of Bodhisattvu. 

My excavations have yielded ancient coins, beads, anil implements of iron. The coins 
r&nge from the Punch-marked to that of the Gupta. Several ornaments, peculiar to antiquity 
were found. The beads are of different kinds, made- in glass and crystals. The specimen 
of ancient pottery show graceful forms forgott n by the art Vina of to-day. The remains 
of iron, work consist of nnih:, a pc are, axes, do., which posses*! tho stamp of the ancient 
ago. 

CHAPTER H- section 1L—Identifications of the btfteeent sites of Patau put*a*. 

On a perusal of tbs foregoing history of Pafoliput™, we find six periods of the great 

S™n periods of uw dty. C ^J -. ^0 first was prehistoric, being founded by Patali 

or bis father, most probably on tho site of the present 
latoa. Ibo second was PotAligrainn, moat probably on the site of Tabari, where Buddba 
preached and left ms footprint. The third was tho Afaynu, constructed by Ajatasatru 

1 * i * tbe wwteru gate was called after Gautama. Udayin appears to have completed 
it. Tho fourth was the capital of Kalusolm-Nanda, wbo added an outer rampart, of which 
the circuit was 70 li. Tho fifth was Palibotbro, tho city of Sandraeottus, described bv 
Megasthenes as SU stadia in length and 1-5 in breadth. The sixth is Patna of the Muhammadan 
period; and I may add that the seventh i B Bauhipore Patna of the English epoch, which 
wo see growing in our midst. In two thousand and five hundred years the level of the 
country ho* been raised to twenty feet and more; aud it will not he difficult to truce tho 
six strata of tho post towns in areas where the soil has not yet been disturbed. 

The tfegara of Ajatasatro must have been built of wood in tho stockade style, as is 

evident from the rapidity of construction; for tWee y €a re 
... , ... . a *«r, he invaded aud conquered the Vaisali kingdom or 

rather republic from this town, which served as the base ef bis military operations. The 
Oliattja of Putiiligr&ffiA, in t!ia Buddha lodged and preu^hfcd reclining on & centre 

post, appears, however, to lie on ordinary dtjlm we see now in outlying villages, being 
roofed with thatch or tiles and having walla of mud. Kulaaokk, about one hundred years 
after, on removing here, constructed an outer rampart in order to extend the town to a lorecr 
area for the requirements of a capital, fc 

■VVliea the Magadha kingdom expanded into tbe Indian empire, Sandracottus must 

n*wU»iw.’.Pti Bxton. i lflVe ostended the capital still along the strip of high land 

between the Ganges and too Son. And here Meeasthenefos 
account holds good; force says that tho rectangular city was 80 stadia (9-01 miles) in 
Length end la (J| miles) in breadth. Since there were sixty-four gates, tho intorveuW 
space between two of them wasukut tbreo stadia or 1,800 feet, i8Q + 80 +15+15 - jye ~ yf* 
hrem this calculation it appears that there were in each of the eastern Midwestern 
walls five gutes, of which tbe central one must have been tho main lion gate (SinsJudeara) * 
while tho north and tho south had respectively 37, of which five probably were main 
gates. The northern gates Lad fo the river gbits. As to the 570 towers with which 
tho ancient palisades were defended and adorned, I think each of tho gate* had 

two bastions in front and two on tho inner and ma m 
walls. Thus at the rate of four towers to a gate wo arrive at 
a total of 25G. But from the small space in front, that is the 
river pace,—tho inner gates Lad not evidently advanced 
bastions. Thissupposition reduces the total ef the "gate towers 
to 202, which leaves a remainder of 80S to be distributed at 
tbs rate of five or sk m the intervening spaces between tbe gates, which numbered 64. As to 
protection of the city, the Ganges was on the north, Son on the west and south, and a d ffoh 
on the cast. 

In the beginning of the thin! century, a Chinese ambassador describes the city as 
fortified, in which the king resided, and watered by canals, which flowed on alt side® and 
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then Med the deep ditches which surrounded it All the pdftees imcl public buildings were* 
ornamented m relief and Led inscriptions to distinguish them. The common bouses were also 
second stories In height. The market was shown bv a winding street, one /* in extent the 
■hops being arranged on both sides with appropriate signs. The second book of the Si.yw-H 
adds that the dty had inner gates, the walls bring wide and high. An idea can therefore be 
cauceived of the greater anil magnificence of tho capital of Hagndlia* 

Hwen Toiling notes the sue of the city as 70 ii, which, hearing in mind the proportion 

Chim^d.Kription eras dry. n f F^^gram ^ L ° : nnd the topographical 

. . ' r , ' „ . ™"f 0* *te country here, makes the length as about 30 li 

and breadth as o. But 30 /« is equivalent to about 6 miles; and 5 ti = 1 mile: not Ox If, 

aa stated by MegsiFthenes. This fact shows that during the 
Chinese visit in 1537 AD., the outer and the wooden pal toads 
must have been destroyed; nod only the ruined foundation 
of the inner wall—that of Kalaseta—was visible. This 
41 mJtor rampart ’* of course included the inner citadel of 
Ajatasatru and Udayibhadm; and I beg to show in a com¬ 
parative sketch-plan the different sizes of the three towns. 

Before I take up the question of identification in detail, 
the indications of the prehistoric Kusnnmpum and Fata- 
ligrama may bo noted. In recording the legend of the Fatal! tree and the foundation of the 

I utter town, lliuen Trifiug states that it was outside Kusuma- 
pura, in a retired and forest tract. Now remembering that the 
Huddbapida was iuFiualigtnma, which I propose to locate at 
Pohafi, ns shown further on, the anterior town most probably 
occupied the river fide, somewhere close to modern Patna. 
The kings in prehistoric times preferred river-sides and 
elevated sputa for their towns, as ordained in Maim and other 
Bdttrai, Torehakara, the minister of Ajhtasatni, must have 
selected an elevated spot, eommunding the streat river, for 
the frontier fort. And that elevated spot was most 
probably the debris of ruins of Kusumapura, which after¬ 
wards become celebrated as Fatal iputia. 

Now I can fake up the travels of Fa Elian, which is rather easier to follow, for he gives 

6na»H« nf a* a™ * he i™*"*®* of the graal Stupa, first constructed 

SoDejHET^ Aflokaj whioa was o /f south of the city* Patfltipain wa$ 

, , t , , „ r un i about eRTtn miles) on the other side of thF> Gannes 

from the confluence of the five nvers, which I proper to identify with Harihnr Ckhntni 

riTtn won i*v tiuidaiuM, ^*$■** ft® Sonqpnr nii-Ja is annually held, and 

Oar^«p ESoei, iiaiii anjj P w bere floTPu fivers (two r^ing thri mythical and 

(Sang, n } Jamimi} are traditionally believed to Lave joined together 

Assuming the southern rampart of the city to be somewhere near and parallel to the 
railway hue, which must have extended to Tulrinmudi in continuation of the palisade I 
discovered at Isihampur, Bahadurpur and Sandal pur, 3 ii or more than a half mile, directs mo 
to look for the Asoke stupa at I’alum, whore, on the south of the double village, fc a great 
stupa in rams, which was destroyed partly in the excavations of This important ™iot 

being determined, the adjacent monuments, which were oIobo by and of which the foundation 
walls exist even now underground, which excavation alone can verify, are not difficult 
to trfljC£- 

I con now fake up the description of Iliuen Twang along with that of Fa Ilian, and 

Tins fie* sad sreit itupd d Aiuta ^ ltr ('* ‘ Blah- II for ft restored map of 

wd twa Ottflfifa aL Bui frluil x ritnJiputTjlJ. 1 IIP great StupEV oi Ai^ob^ which Was in tL& 

of **■« *°J nl vrwimt% vu in a itrincTO vonditbn; 

its loumktton bjmngflunk, it to 3 hwmg on one side Tbo crowning- jewel of the cupeJft 
bowser, GSUrifti on the t<ip - it v&e made of curved atnne mid Liul a siurounilin" bain^trade 1 
By the aide nf tbk Stupa was the M filmy Am Sangha^nsa which Fa Ilian e&ya wafi "very 
imfOHxngmliftWLL* Ncrjr this waa a pigoda (f mcmnsteiy) longing to the IlitmTam 
icct (little vehicle). Both the SirngWanm contained about 600 or 7(H) monka il! of amn® 
imd decormts each hni» hi# proper plaw” (li. A- Giles!, Hiuen TmMnxdo&s not 

meution tbom^ from wSiich fad 1 infer that they w ere in complete rnim at Mb time (tee Plate 
III for riilinri and KnmraLnr. v 

To the south of the tower Mwuip^i^U or 15 cubits In girth and 
JunbodTfpa pOkr iwnb&i 50 onoita in height f which recorded the giving away of his 

™ . f r . kingdom by Aeoka and ndeeniiEg it with money three times. 

Ilmen T^angfi L[ft r however f states that the ^aTuburlwipa pillar wns on the north of & 
k iharn, which appears rnoro likely fo be correct. The inreriptiS was in a mutilated condition. 

In front of the great Stupa (HfreB IVurag say *‘by h* ride oud not far from it”) was the 
liiLdibjfAiJrk mi] VBuddhapada, enihrined iu a Yfliiro, of which the door faced 

2 ". p"™'; ; !nr «fl 5 "iJS t“i!h 

w«-m.a.s 2 Si , Sa 


twv JndkMl-l* 


B pu*«! wnrei, ana on e«n at tin? tea loes was the mark of the (no*) 

fish, &5. The tradition was that the Buddha stood on this itorn, while look 

Magadha for the bat time, and left the impression of his feet. Subsequent to the pS of 
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the Mantras, the kings of the neighbourhood tried to carry it away. ** Lately Sasoaka Baja/ 1 
Bays Hiuen Trinng, “when he was overthrowing and destroying the law of the Buddha, 
came here to deface the sacred marks and to throw It to the Ganges (?); but it came back 
to its old place/ 5 that is to fay s it was brought back again by either Furoa-vanm or the 
Buddhists. 

By the side of the Buddhapada was a stupa where the four past Buddhas, previous 
.. t t ... . to the historical one, walked and sat down. As there h 

Cbwi. pibip- ° " l "' M ' 11 a brick stupa 6till existing about n furlong on the north of 

the great stupa, called Bari Pabari, and just south of 
the northern village of Chhoti Fahari, presumably from the smaller stupa itself, I propose 
to identify it with that of the lour past Buddhas If this Identification holds good, thou 
the Jombudwipa pillar, the Yihaxa, and the two monasteries must be in the immediate 
neighbourhood of and between the two stupas of Bart and Chhoti Faharies, which are a 
long lino of elevated tmot, extending north to south. Jiisfc north of the big mound of 
Bari Pahnri is a long piece of lesser height, on which the villa go now stands. North of 
this* again, the elevated tract is not occupied with any house. The village 0 £ Chhoti Pahari 
axtonda northward of the small stupa, it also showing some height, though less than that 
of the mound, now known m 2Wa. About 300 feet south and a little oast of this stupa 
is another high mound, crowned by a figure of Mahndeva's Lingm* Tins tract, therefore, 
appears to be a teiy promising field for excavation and discovery of ancient monuments. 

I may nets In passing that Dr. Waddell, seeing a large sandstone, which, to his eyes 
showed sente defaced marks of the foot-impression, assumed Bulandibagh as the original 
sife t-f the Baddlupeda, which the hearings and distances of the Chinese pilgrims do not 
corroborate. 

Fa Ilian says that 300 or 400 paces north of the pagoda fBaddhapuda Vihara ?) was 
_ . , , „ . the town of Nfli or NilaL where A sola was born* and which 

^jIatTs K wp K ^ r ho re-built. Be raised to the midst of it a stone pillar 

with a lion-capital and about 35 feet in height (Logge says 
M more than 2U feet p % and inscribed on its face the historical records of the origin and 
fiaocessive events connected with Nil?, with the corresponding year, month and day. Hfoen 
Triang does not mention it. If I understand by the pagoda m tha great stupa of Asoka^ 
then the village of Chhoti Fobndi might bo the rite of hh birthplace. But the area here h too 
small for a royal palace. But if the pagoda is taken to mean the Vihnra of tho Buddhapada, 
then Nili nr Nilai needs he looked for at X>hanjd-Xuinrahar, where still exists a tradition 
of the palace of Rajs Nmtl Bui, and where, on the north, west end south, I have brought 
to light eiUnrive buildings, most probably Eh a out-houses of the paheo, which itself lies 
under the village proper. This assumption satisfies all conditions; for Hiuen Triune records 
all bearings from the old palace, which I understand to he that of Niki Now the ancient 
name ol Ktitnrabar—properly speaking, Enmbhara^ the royal concubine of the va^e, about 
whom a tradition is rtill remembered—was Noma pur. Since the changing of L to M was 
not a difficult process in the deterioration of the vulgar pronunciation in the course of ages, 
the inference may not be far-fetched if I take Noma as the reruraiffeenee of Nelai. 

Beridsa the palace of Nili, Fa limn mentions another, in the midst of the city, which 
was bailt of stones and showed wonderful carvings But Hindi Tisang appears to notice 
only one palace, from which he gives the bearing* of the other monuments. Ha docs not, 
It eeemi, mention the city palace, whioh, according to the Mudira Bdkihn^ a political drama 
on the attainment of the ihrone by Chaudraguptu and Chanakya, was called Sutjanyu Ff&idda, 
adorned with b fty towers and bordering on the river* 



with high walk, with a strong aud wide gate, within which 
wap a flower and fruit garden, and provided with good ponds and beautiful alcoves. The 

J ailor was a cruel man, who used to torment even innocent persons, and wanted to kill n 
ihihbukat who was, however, miraculously preserved. That monk converted Knlasoka, 
who at onto destroyed tho u bdl” of torment, after which^he sent for Vp&gupta. On the 
nor ill-went of the village of Kuniralmr, between two tanks, Kalin and £Mmnn* I exhumed, 
along with extensive brick buildings, mmuneruhie fragments of an Asoka pillar, of which 
I e ,ukl discover no inscribed portion. It may not, therefore, bo doubted that here existed 
tlio a hell M of Kaksoko. 

To the north of the old palace, but south of the 11 hell 11 was a great slope with a hollow 
troi L-b trough in it, which was said to have been hollowed out by 

the genii for feeding the priests. By the genii or spirits, I 
understand the Toshkas, who wore believed to he the divine workers, preceding the human 
ortkuns* ae recorded by Tarftuath, the Tibetan historian. 

To the north of Llio old palace was a large stone house, which looked outside like a great 

hill t and insido many tens of feet wide. Evidently inside 
\irt- nt\t* r a b-enniM^rj at Da^ti 0 f the oourtyard. This was the hormitago 

At^uu king ? s brother, Mohendra (? Vitasoka), which was 

built by KoJaanka through the agency of the geuil, and probably after the model ol tho 
Oriddbokata hill at Bajgrilm. At tbo base of the mountain, a rock-chamber^ 35 feet in 
length, k 22 feet wide and H feet high, was formed with five large and square atones, Legge 
Ewys 30 x 20 x 10 cubits. The spirits were said to have made a gTcat stone hill by pmng up 
tho stone#, which they had brought at the king's invitation as their seats In the royal feasts. 
From tho mention of Mahendrn as the kings half-brother, I doubt that Dhannasoka’s 
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5S 'SfiS *“* ^ £ *«ke Lim to be Yitoiota, the brother of Kalaaokn, 

who rebelled a^nst his brother amt then turned a groat saint; see AtMwtd,*. 

. B 7 the old palace, Hinen 1 siang presumably meant that at Nilai (nr ho ,| m n^ 

we f MlAi S ° ? tbo «*/ to Jook tor it. About U furlonS 
north ofkimiraharis a very krgemound, an which the Dargah of Shah Arzani now *3. 
and on too north of winch is a mohalk (ward} still remembered as Hahendru. 1^™ ^ 
identify shus Dargah as the ancient site of Mahendia’s hermitage Vkto Y for tKoai 
tion o the Bargain. Hero some stone relics, consisting of JP pits, aflndy 3E«d ffll 
with skh characters, a few winged Hone of tbo conventional style.and soma hmnfm rtiSf 
have been found. Henna oho said to be a stone chamber,' underneath the graved 

. - ■"*»»■“* Dr. Waddell philofogieally argued that since BhihijApdMrL 

c? the KhSL ^ ot (h* Kumrahiu- palace, means evidently tChS 

?J? 5 ^ r- - { Ti k l’ M W I5 hermitage must have been Loro; more so as l soiled 
“ i flI ,% Gridhnkuta, which was originally on the top of the big mound, is now 
WMhipped by the iow^lasspeople as Bbiknarfcnraar, the monk-prince. ft i, now a short 

SfSSflKr^V- 1 th ® i m0, ‘ nd ‘ ^ ih * ^tiftjBiioa ^ Bliiknapohadi « MaiicndnS 
hdl faleife lLuen fsiaag , Wmga. The MohoU* Malieudra is closer to the Dargah than 
to the Bhitoi^hlji, which did not yield any stone relics to my excavation. b 

To the south-west of the old palace was a little hill, in the crags and surrounding vulleva 
Upa^M* bsrafiftagv! ±t wvzml tens of &tono dwllitigs, which A^ata 

i . . .. * J^J a ^Anlosoka) flQiutructfKifarUiiaciiptiL and other Arhats 

L 7 ;■ J “- "i" 8 - The "" »° *™<»i »pot S L>m S-tot3 

of Si3 ‘ ‘ T.“Wt , S l T “* -iu* 'Ion not serve tlio poroose 

Bttkri lsitt ^ Ut i lf * \ tLtke _ ^ Boatb-west lor simply west, then the mound* If 

Bakukupur, wnich abounds with rtragh-hewn stones, capitally coincide with tlio description - 
for here are ditches and .a rostral tank known us Kimdwd, which might represent the remains 
df tha ancient omgs Bn d vaUeyi On the slopes of the big mound there warn, I ^ 

SSdiK 0 *- f {*; f rl " ith Thfi *™“l iium btLons during 

^pelM die inhabitants to construct their houses on high mounds, which thev found 

avniinififl in h---ir nT i^ «.4^r. n. .... n i j?_ “i ’ , “*V . ™ u 
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3na™, Ujiri Pakaii, B hit an PalmrL 

By the side of the hermitage oftTpagupfo was on old tower (stupa) tho ruins of which 
Siu|«B£’ia kitrtti tank at Rna^« a milS3 tenpod-up atonof y mid n^ar which wtl* a tank 

- , rm t i - v . ** hj the people whe uBod to bathf^ fltifffi to w?ish 

K ih ^ r ' ^J 18 lrl,1,h they called the -sacred water,' exhibited gentle ripple which 

f ' l3 H T tr f * * nUl ™ r ' 1Ip ™ in tka ^tro of the village, might 

scroti tank , for A undo in Banttnl means n sacred reservoir. In that case th< w^tern 
mound might be the Bite of the neighbouring etnpa, where I partial! i- eic&v<ded and traced 
sonio bnck naoams. If the Jvimdwa and the wistem mound do not hold good, then about a 

foriimg nmth r,£ Babadurpur fo another village known as liampir on h/^ h anJ^th- 

l Z*Z* *« 1 l T> Ibi portly excivoted them and 4Sed 

ancient remains, chiefly wooden. Since the southern tank has undoubtedly n dnhn 
Mfl^rncatli its kd, it oumoE bo th& £.hctlh 1 tank.. But tho Bonth-w^t^m one called 

h>t £e thL fi™“ 5 TfW f,J1 ? f t r a . ter )» Wfl9 evidently held important in anei-nt dav^ 
JSL^feTkJ* linked up with brick walk, and it, ^3 made pnroa by the VnlS 
of^uarobricts, befow which I brought to light a ruined wooden structure of th, 2 
UJjf'■■ S? J5S -C *» identical pen A Aa to the stopa, tho high gym murium 
i J v- C S0Utb oftbe and ttmteneath which 1 traced remains of slonc* and brick a 

S?n«5™f r**? f-Tu 1^0 tank, called Oun-s,r or Oangaeagar, „Sh nf 

the Durgah Arxani, which Dr. Waddell scorns to think as the sacred pond of liim-n Tsfonr- 
but it do® not fulfd hearings given by the pilgrim. 1 

A ° the ° f tJl ° that Ls, tho hermitage of Upagupta, which I teuta- 

Rt# ilnpu in Ulikari noA fiu-ddn. assign at Bahadurpur, was a ootlection of fi T(} stupas * 

. f+B1 . , . which at alittl* dietanoe looked liio litflaliUb, and of which 

tbe lofty foiKdot.oi,. «„ noooiu,. Thoto Cro «op» , m to U> tho loot oo~ b“lt 
by Aooko »tU OTOptiBul ™*jr „„ ih, roraoinlnc Boo mmm of roli«. M hSoSrf / 
th. fivo. f mtool bodia of th. BwlfUtn. Some bod U,«u to bo tb.3h£§Kl!r 
atjo. wtuob wibaaqntetly o „,oto« kio e wttod to 0 , 00 .. On Ibo Mntb-wrt of itZi™,; 

* p ™““ I^fkan Bibi t whom gmve is here* litre arfi two niouj^iy 

large and small. The smaUcr, but higher, mouml is still of the stupa form, about 50Q W 
soiith-wast^of which, and at .fogipum. ts a third, near which was found, year hofore last a 
curvedaithitraveof the Maury*periid. The fimt and the larger mound iu the io ^ 
flattened ,nto a rertangular plan for thepnrpose of a graveyard. This probably reprobate Tho 
rufthe fifS! 0thertW °’° f ^ari Bihi and of JegipumT serving aSZ fourth 

To the south-east of the old city was the SangMrim* of KukVutararaa, which was built 
Knikatnranu, mitin^iHC rshu. Baja, fus a sort of first-fruit and a pattern of 

. .. . „ , . , „ ™“.1 p *tic conatructioa and lofty bnildiog, when be Luann* 

n^STlSl **** , ■ J* U *° (ilitrn’s /,5b-,fr Ww , vS® 

It SttSk r V 15 7 7 “r l 7 ^ nietl ’ M Upakanthik^ma, on 

the right bank of the Canges, near the city of Batahputra. This momyterv Wtt $ long iu 
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mb*, pral*bly «mra«? A.D w1i 0 n Arhat Wpa left it for Tibet, but the I^daliaa wall 
eswted at the time of Ilmen Tmttg’s visit By (ho side of the Suffhfefa* was a great stupa, 
AcsikLi .tup*, tailed Amnluka (ribbed melon), which was used as a medicine 

. . , , , Jodia- Asoka built this stupa, when he recovered from 

a long sickness, os a mart of gratitude to die Sthavira, who blessed him at the lime hie 
majesty presented an Amnlaka fruit, the only article he possessed at the time of hie 
poverty. 

North-west of the Amalnka was another stupa, known as “ establishing the Ghania, 1 ' 
ChioUrtupa. in com meat oration of striking the bell, after twelve ysats* 

ailenoe, by Aryadeva,who defeated the heretics of the Taisdli 
sect. This Ghaoll stupa was in the middle of an old Sangharama, To the north of it 
was the old foundation of a ruined house, where a JJrahmsui under the intfuaiice of a spirit, 
and within a curtain, uwd to defeat all learned men, until Aavaehoshiu versed iu the thi-iw 
vehicles, little, great and middle, silenced him, * 

I have not yet found an opportunity to examine the mounds on the south and oast of 
Patna, recently under water, where presumably the above ruins he imbedded in the soil 
I have heard of some mound a and throe blocks of ancient wood, called faint here, which 
ore deep under soil at linuipur, and which need be excavated working season. 

Leaving the south-west corner of tho city and going about 200 li (paces, in the French 
translation), Hiuen Tsiang saw an old mined Sanghruiina, by the side of which was a stupa, 
that w as held so sacred, that people from far and near used 'to come and pray hero. There 
wore also traces of the four put Buddhas. Beal proposes to correct the' 2<K> to 10 ti 

at 



, an 

. - , , , Until Lobe aipur itself is taken 

as the south-west corner of the old Titaliputm, as evidenced from the wooden remains, 
then Naorafonper will serve well for the location of the monuments mentioned by Hiucn 
Tatung on this side. 

As to the position of the city palace, probably called from a good and eomnitind- 

_ , mg situation on the high bonk of the Ganires, I at fird 

ri^-SS L * 5 inclined to Dr. Waddell’s identification of Dargah A rami, s/ 1 

But since X propose to identify it with Malic ndra’a hiiTTiFli-~ 

neef psarv that some other nnd better site is sought for. I have come to know, on enquiry, 
that at hi alia Khan’s Bagb, Sadar gnli, Patna, and in (lie Zenana of Manlvi Mohammad 
Kablr and Amir, is an A‘ob (Mauryn) pillar, several feet below tbe courtyard, which, 
when opened two years ngo, woa so thick that two men, joining their bonds together, could 
not measure it* girth. Along with tho pillar were the remains of a wooden ft rue turn in 
which tho e&I beams were laid crosswise. Since it is natural to suppose that the king, who 
raised colossal pillars everywhere, even at tho suburb of Xili, where lie was bom, must' have 
erected one to heighten the importance of his city palace, I suspect that the palace site mi "lit 
bo close by in the Sadat gali, presumably the high road of tho ancient city. 

Mr, McKindie, in Lb translation of Alegasthenes’ Indira, page 206, states that “during 
the cold eeauon of 187G, while digging a tank in Shaik Mitliia Uliari, a part of Patna, almost 
equally distant from the Cha.uk (market-place) and the railway station, the excavations, at a 
depth of some 12 or 1> feet below the swampy surface, discovered thq remains of a long 
brick wall, running from north-west to south-east. How far this wall extended beyond ttie 
limits of the excavation,—probably more than a hundred yards—it ia impossible to any. Not 
fur from tho wall and almost parallel to it was found a line of palisades, the strong timber 
of which it was composed, inclined slightly towards the wall. In ono place there appeared 
to be a sort of outlet, for two wooden pillars rising to a height of 8 or 0 feet above what had 
evidently been tbe ancient level of tho plies, and between which no palisade could be 
discovered, had all the appearance of door or gate posts. A number of walla and sinks were 
also found, their mouths being indicated by heaps of fragments of broken mud vessels. From 
the 1>eat preserved specimens of these it appeared that their shape must have differed from 
that of those now in use. One of the wells having been cleared out, it whs found to yield 
capital drinking water, and, among the rubbish t.ikr-ntmf of it, were discovered several spear- 
brads, a fragment of a large vessel, Ac.,” (pages 207-218). 

This palisade and brick wall at Mar.gal Tiilun might have farmed tho southern outskirts 
of the imperial buildings, which must have been very extensive. Thera are several elevated 
spots and high grounds in and near Patna, which are promising fields for excavation. TJiat 

the palace must have been 6nmowhcre here will be evident 
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from wliat Biga®dct records in hk u Legend of Gall^]ai^^^ f, 
for ho says that, while Nigrodha* coming from Ynrmm’i 
monafiTPry, and entering tbe city through tho southern, gate, 
was going towards the gate to pee hk mother at 

L'Otutaanka, which was on the east of Fataliptitra, Aeoku saw 
him from the lion gate of h\s palace Thia shows that the 
pEdace wo$ on the side of tho rend, which passed from the 
south gate to the eastern one. The site north-easi of Patna, 
and now known as fcilla, was evident!j the koi (citadel) of 
the SufUTKjH painra, whore most probably Ajata&atru arid 
Udajiti oonttnirffti tho firtt In the Chine** 

account of tho third century AJJ> a winding street, one 
(i m length* which forma themaiketp applies to the present 
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CHAPTER IIL—Exca vATioxs. 

Ths sites where I excavated from December 1890 to the sec end week of June 1S9 7, 

with the exception of one month., when I was deputed to tho 
Tbt cM vt bu*i of my ^watirDM. Q]hoiopiUTO Tarai, were Kumrahar* Nuwdtfdi* Butandlbsgk* 

Rkmpur and BihJdurpur, Bhiknlpahlrb Lohanipur, Jamumli dhih and Xaomtonpur, GE 
tbete T EuxurAhor had the latest share o£ my attention; and h«3 I did a greater amount of 
oscavatioa than in any other eito. m m # 

Qn minutely examining the grounds at Kumrahnr, I saw indications of walla on the 

south bank of the Kalin Take ami on the west bank of 
Enamour* Chaman tank. The site between these two tanks is proposed 

by me to be identified with the m earth-prison w of Kulosoka. On commencing excavations at 
these places, on 9th December 1B&6, 1 succeeded in exposing before long tho remains of 
& ndcnt walls, which t at once followed up. By the end of February, I cleared, at Kalbi 

tank, 300 feet ca$t to west and about 20 feet north to south 
ouiafc EnUu ifiok* about 10 feet deep, and thus brought to light a series 

of rooms, or rather colls, on the south of which was a sort of drain about 1 loot ft inches in 
breadth [aw Plates VLt and VIII for plan mid flections). The Mis are about 8 feet north to 
firoyth, nnd between 8 feet 0 inches and 5 fett cast to west. The breadth of the walla is 
about one foot, composed of single bricks set in mud in each coarse, each brick being I 
foot 6 inches long by 1 foot broad, and between 1} and 3 inches in thickne^. The 
thinner bricks wore used in larger numbers. The thicker bricks are seen in the western 
w T alk, which appear to me to be the more ancient Shoo no openings were found in the 
cells, X conclude that these were accessible from the roof, in the same way ns was diacctered 
iu the monastery of Sultangun], Below the foundation wall* I discovered a Urge fragment 

of a Maury a pillar, about 3 feet in diameter- I also found 
Fmgpuntetf *a A*>U pCUr. sevend smaller fragments, especially on the floor of the 

western ceils, which appear to have been paved with them. This fact shows that this struc¬ 
ture must have boon built after the destruction of the pilUr. Tile courses of some of the 
cro&a walk ftcd lent towards the tank, which proves the pre-existence of the tank, suhse- 
quontly known as the Kailu Toko* presumably from a Muhammadan name. 

1 On my return from Uhamparan, I continued the excavation, following ihe walls towards 
the south, where I had observed h?'fura that they peuetrated further. Ami on the we*t 
I wanted to dig near a well in the garden, where I detected some masonry exactly in lino 
with the northern wall of the expose! building. But thy proprietor did not permit me to do 
so* This promising part of the remains, therefore, is still unexposed. 

Continuing the excavations on the south of the tank (iec Piute IX), I traced the more 
ancient portion of tho monument; for hero the walls were thicker and the foundations wore 
about 13 feet Mow the present level of the ground. The bricks also showed great age by 
their very pinkish colour, and sumo ol them were of greater dimensions than area the larger 
ones mentioned before. At right angles to the series of cells so far as I exposed, and on its 
western end, I traced a second series of rooms of better construction towards the sooth, for n 
length of 89 feet; the main wall having Cross walls, which branched off towards the west. 
Merc I found a curious passage, between two walls a ^d 3 feet 1 inch and 3 feet 3 indies in 
breadth. It is 31 feet 4 inches south of the northern range of cells.. East of this narrow 
passage is a sort of Bight of steps, male of large bricks. Here also fragments of the Asoka 
pillar were found. The rooms were of greater dimensions than the northern cells, of which 
. tho walls extended towards the garden* where I wus not allowed to dig. A copper coin* 
I belonging to Chandra Gupta II, bust type, with a peacock on the reverse, was found Lere, 

hhrt^sevtn feet south of the excavated area described aboto, and see plan, and west 

of a dilapidated Muhammadan tomb* called Makbnrah, I 
enter brick wain ul Aiska traced other walls, going further south and west. On the 

north of the tomb, l dug ? about 13 feet deep, an area of 30 feet and more oast to west, and 
40 feet or so north to south. Seeing a wall which is at right angles to others here* going 
underneath the tomb, I drove a tunnel and followed it up to its termination, just Mow the 
cell of the grave. In this tunnel I fojpid several fragments of the Aeoka pillar. But on 
the north of the tomb the stone fragmecto increased in number and eizt\ ol which three were 
between 2 and 3 feet in length and diameter. Below a stratum of yellowish or rather 
reddish soil, and about 10 feet deep, 1 came across a layer of blackish earth, composed of ashes, 
embers, and bits of lime, between 1 and 3 feet in depth- In this blnckiah stratum tho Stone 
fragments o! the pillar were invariably found (see Photo: plate IX/). 1 then began tunnel¬ 

ling the block stratum at the sides of the pit f had dug, especially towards the north and the 
eaet, and brought to light innumerable fragments, large and e-mail- Iu tho northern tunned 
I alighted on a heap of the stono fragment a, of which some were more than 3 feet in 
height and diameter. The polished surface of sII these fragments looked unite fresh and 
new. But no inscribed porticm could I discover after all my attempts to search,—which 
fact reminded me that the Chinch pilgrim did not mention the prison pillar els inscribed* 

Tbc fact of these pillar fragment* being invariably found here in a layer ol blackish 

toil below a reddish stratum, more or less IU feet in depth, 
iqituif«t?!Sa fSntF 3 fraff ‘ proves that the pillar might have moat probably been 

destroyed by massing round it fuel, dry leaves and gra^s to 
a great height, which were set on fire. Tho £At fell off by pieces and fragments, tho small cot 
bits being burnt to lime, a slow, inexpensive, but expeditious way of destmetioa, resorted 
to by a vandal hand of antiquity, most probably iiaja Sasuuka Deva of Bhma^SuriiniEi. 
whom Hiucp Triang mentions as Invading Magudha and breaking down Buddhistic 
monuments. 
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On the west of the Cliaman Talao is a high roourol of ancumt debris, bow cuvared with 
CL*m«, *««, Muhammadan grares (Plato X, . I begiro digging 03 lire 

bed of tbs last year s excavation, aud before long traced two 
parallel-waits which extended wertwurd underneath tha mound, and which I followed up by 
tunnelling to a length of about 30 feet (Plate XI). The two parallel walls, of which about 
D™in. , 70 feet I traced, appear to hove formed an ancient drain, 5 

_ ' _ feet 6 inches in breadth', through which the sewage of tha 

neighbouring buildings must have flowed, for I found black silt between them. Above these 
two parallel waits, I traced two others, or rather two edges of one wall, 4 feet 3 inches in 
thickness, which appears to have heen constructed after the drain was destroyed and forgotten. 
And subsequently, when this latter w»a again in mins, bricks ware taken out hy some 
tillage vandals of old. Since then, debris and earth have accumulated to a height of about 
10 feet- This fact shows the great ago of even this latter wall, litre also the lower wall 
showed better masonry. 

Thinking the mound to bo the remains of a stupa.—for n carved coping-stone of a 
A rtqpu Buddhistic railing is close by—I employed men to dig on 

the southern elope. Going down ID feet, i cleared some 
walls and a sort of mall <lmre, round a carved wall, which I took to be the foundation 
of the ancient stupa. Near it a niche, or something like k, was traced I could not, however, 
continue this interesting discovery, for the Muhammadans objected to my so doing. Noticing 
that their graves did not go beyond 5 feet below the surface, I sprang a tunnel about 12 feet 
below, and towards the north. On the northern dope also, I dug a pit, whence another 
tunnel was pushed on to m«ls the southern one. I succeeded m doing so after a mouth of 
hard labour hy font diggers. Midway I traced a wall; but the whole length is fall of rubble 
bricks, of which the bottom l could not reach. 1 am certain, however, that tke most promis¬ 
ing stratum remaitis untouched about 15 feet below. A very interesting head of a Voruha) 
(boar), in terracotta, and a large number of jhatm (fire-bricks?,) were brought out from this 
tunnel. 

On the east ride of the mound was cleared a terrace, about 5 feet below the top, which 
Tarra ,. i: . ( showed pucka floor. And on the west, about 30 feet from 

thu mound, Mr. Mills had traced another terrace before I 
came here; it was 5 feet below the field. South of the mound, I cleared a third terrace, near 
the fragment of a carved coping-stone, which is under 0 big tamarind tree. Further south of 
the terrace und in the garden of the Muhammadan reminder, I dug deep and cleared, 12 f-jot 
below the level of the ground, a wall 8 feet long by 4 feet 9 inches wide, of which the bricks 
were 1' 1* x LG' x 4* and which appeared to be of the most ancient period and stylo. 
About 150 feet north-east of this wall, I cleared a large ipaoc to expose a terrace, of which 
I could not find out the limit. In this locality a very interest iug statue of the Maurva 
style was discovered about 20 yen re ago [Plato L); it is a double figure of Maya dnvi, carved 
book to back on a post of probably a Buddhistic structure, of which the two other sides show 
delineations of trees, mango and apple. The attitude of both the figures is similar, 
gracefully standing, and holding by their right hand the branch of a tree. It is now 
DuraiSsi* Devi, worshipped os Direukhia by the villagers at Nawatok, about 

two furlongs west of Kummiiur. Since no segmental holes 
of the horizontal bars are at the sides, I infer that it did not belong to a Buddhistic railing, 
but might have roost probably served the purpose of a poet to place offerings on in front of 
(i Buddha statue in »temple (Vihara) which must have stood somewhere near the Chaman 
Talao. 

About 300 feet west of the Cham tin mound is another of larger size, which is ti l^o 
covered with Muhammadan graves- As it appeared to bo very promising, I dug pita at its 
northern and western sides and wanted to drive acme tunnels about 10 feet underneath 
the stratum of graves. But the local Muhammadans raised great objections, and all my 
tact failed to secure the necessary permission. I hud therefore to give up this work. 

Gu the west of the village proper of Kumrahar, I carried on extensive excavations and 
L , , „ . brought to light a largo number of ancient edifices, which 

sX pd "" ** from there depth and style of masonry appeared to be of 

two periods The more ancient itrtutirea, which showed 
better masonry! wore found between 10 to 14 ? foot below the present Level of the fields, 
white those of comparatively lesser antiquity were traced about 5 imt below. These edifices 
appeared to bo the out houses of the palace of Nili, where A#oka was born* and which 
most probably occupied the Bite of tbo present Tillage. 

Commencing my description from the wrat, the first vestige of antiquity that came 
to view in a garden of Ammi (Guava) was a long w*Jj, 2' 2* broad and about fit) foot 
long t so far as I followed up> Its foundation was about S* &* below the present level of 
the aoiL It turned towards tha south ; but I could not go farther lor want of means. 
About IDO feet north of this wall, vestiges of another woII was visible in a well* and 150 
feet or so eosl of it. A third was detected in a second well, which I at once ordered to be 
followed up, at a short distance from it, in order not to damage it in any way. Going 
10 feet down, Y cleared a will of the most undent style, which showed batter (slope in a wall* 
and which extended north to south. Tracing it northward for about 45 feet from the well, I 
oatno across, on the north of the footpath, another well, V 5' wide, which extended westward, 
894 feet further east, and cm the north of tha footpath a third ft all was traced, which 
went from wetf-iOfulh*iraflt to east‘northeast- 
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On th« garth ot lit fortjrth, ami abort 2'5 foot rtrt of ttalast amteM lh 
T Kmrc4it ta liL-ht exttmrfre biuldinJSft of which a wall, 7 6 broad^ was dearai to a length or 
,Sfj5 to “eat Sllfxni. I« F l.a «ni rtrtbma). At. both of it, ertk »««1 

onJtdatm fooll. S'tioB »°rth to south. Tin nrtom otoso molls, three 
lahuwtd deeper foundation and possessed nuisoniT of a Utter style, amMeotly of the more 
: . . J l The rooms or rather cell*, which were on the unseat! of which three ' WBra 

at par • • ^ ati(1 J as ' on the west side of them, 

fnJ.^ST^&a tho ou... r.-ti tlw it.jtth-sost of the UdteM.. Abort 25 fa 
south-west of the hist excavation, I cleared am therspot and brought to %ht the remains 
of a second edifice, of which the eastern portion allured to be a stair, 11 J broad which 
was constructed of very large brick*. A wall branched from it towards the north, weet 
tif willcli bat not parallel* runs u Uwdkfil wull, «on^ La fimoiler briefer. 

About 40 feet dL-t of the stair, another edifice was found, of which two walla about 

three feet wide, and at ngbt angles to each other* ertenaea 
?«Ljiiirity the Mamy* Mskitee* ^jath-west and north-west. One of the waile showed uniter 
tum Mope in a. will), peculiar to the style of the Mttnrycv erem- 

Vmm the meeting point of the two walk, that is to fro® the corner of the 

_n r- nt di&ittber eitendsd a third wall of smaller bricks and undoubtedly of medieval nge* 
a^S^JSSSti H at a spot marked with a crow in *• plan, Ic^umJa 
kr"e jar octagonal iu Uorirental section, of which the like is nut seen in the pottery of Ktodem 
times J About 15 feet further cast, I detected in an old well some masonry about 1* feet 
Sow thferound, and so digging a deep pit at a short distance from it, found some hnck 
and a portion of antfbe? wall in front of in A quantity of small stone slabs was 

also exposed on the north fato of the pit , , , ■ , , iiiiimumil 

■Returnin' 1 ’ to the western end of the main wall, ! 6 broad, which also posseswa 
batter three parallel cross walls were traced oat at no great depth from the 
ConSmne my excavations southward, a wall, three feet wide, was traced to a length ^ 
7Meetur%. 'This wall, with the subsidiary Ones, east to west, was of very good nitbonry 
Iml armemei to be of the highest antiquity. At its northern end and on its ant side nos n 
morn I Wit 7 9* in span ; and, on the south and towards the west, some other rooms wera 
SvSVbich J£»S however, fully cleared. The bricks were of very MP-"* 
mnjqJh with great age. The foundation of the wall here woe found 1- feet or so 
Srthe SeuUevcl S the "field*. Mr. J. A. Bourdilkn. the Commissioner, who cams 
w_ ro n ^ornitaof June last, was ^urpri^d to see the large number of aaeient monuments, 
and exclaimed that this excavated area reminded him of Pomps! and its streets of rtune- 

(In thf pouth of the village of Kumrahfir, brick masonry was detected by mo m 
On the south or old W , U ^ Khdri Kuviftfi, an! about 2 0 fof below 

Puuble Tell aqJ ft !wmiloh, present lev-el of tlie fieltU (r 1 * Plata No. XI% for plan 

and sections end Plata XfYrt for two Photoe*), In this neighbourhood. Mr. Mills hod exaa- 
Sel in the hot season of 1*96 and found a largo amount of ancient kauris (sbells). 
I began excavating in January 1897, a short distance south of the we l, and befcff® 
ten G depth was reached, a small cell, six feet square, was exposed to new. Chare 
ing it all round, a terrace was found, south of the «dl, t ing five feet below tk« level 
Uio field. Five feet lower still, and a little eastward, I waa glad to discover a fragment of a 

Miiurva pillar, below which a great number of semt-cylin* 
ScBj^iuirbLil fiHckt dricol brinks, 1 foot 6 inches long by 7 or 9 inches in 

diameter, and somewhat arranged in layer*, were brought to light These find*land® gg 
Muguine to look in the immediate neighbourhood for some important Tuoauments to which 
thc« peculiar bricks must haw belonged, and which, however, I could not discover. Pcforo 
I lighted on these finis, I cleared another cell just north of, and attached to, tha other The 
eastern wall of both the cells turned out to be quite a mirVfi, sloping outwards os it wont 
down. This observation led me to conclude that this might have b«m tha ^nitm of a 
bastion, most probably belonging to the royal palace, which oxistei m this neightwrohood. 
To trace this supposed badion, I dug deep on the south-naat of Uie curved wall, w here, 
I fntmd it broken and discovered the rase, nu Aaoka fragment, and the cylindrical 
bricks mentioned above. Ami so I stopped excavating below 1/ feet, but »ntomed 
mobiucr at the foundation of tho first-discovered cell, which I reached underneath a thuk 
layer of broken pottery, at just 18 feet 6 inches below the present level of the ground. As 
to the terrace, I could not follow it southward, as there were crops standing at the rime. I< it 
toward* the eaet mid north of the pit, I traced other walls, ss showu in plan. Tho two 
cells appeared to be two aster wells or reservoirs, A» to the ovUndncal bncks, Mr. Crlass, tho 
Chief Engineer, who saw my collection of relics in December last, suggested that they nught 

I^lmard^hat n^'Tshort^stauce north-east of the two cells above-tnentioned, and in tho 

compound of a mud house, there is a subterranean jmssago 
E5nbicmuiD5J5 rooTM and pa«Ap>, w Mch lead* to several rooms, all now lying deep tinder the 
earth My impression is that these remains might most probably belong to tho royal pal nee, 
which I was in search o! so long. But time and funds did not allow mo to undertake this 

premising boTVHf ( Gowi») on the east of the village, I excavated a small area 

down, to 19 feet, and found some remains of walls and terrace. The stratum of ana, here ns 
elsewhere, was found to bo furmed of a thick debris of broken bricks, generally 16 ««* » 
depth, below which I exposed actual remains of ancient monument*. Id another uowala a 
house, I saw two walls going southward; but I did not find time and means to dig bore. 
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&bout 400 fret west of tlie douhla well or reservoir, _ a cultivator, in digging a wall in 
his fold, cut out in pitjon® a quantity of ancient wood, which 1 thought to be the remains of 
an ancient palisade. It was found" in « stratum of bluish and whitish soil, which is peculiar 
to river beds, os that of the Ganges. But I did not get an opportunity to dig and examine 

lt ' Midway between ths double Tillage of Paliati and Kumrahar, and about 2 furlongs 

south-east of the latter, is a high and large mound, 
fl ‘ t "b* r known os Pnturiyn l>hih (dhih mean ing mound) which 

is on tho south of a marsh of the same name, Patiniya (stony) jhit, so-called from a 



a few days I was glad to discover an interesting L\ngn of Mnhaile tain polished black stone with 
its A retro in sandstone* about b foot below tho surface of the eastern slope and near a well. 
Going further down, some walls were traced. On tho western side also some thick walls of 
the ancient typo were found, alwut 12 feet below the top (tec Plates II & XV). 

On tho north of tho village of Pnhnri, I detected some thick waits In the fields, and 
about two Euilonga east of the same village, the remains of a wooden palisade were noted* 
deep in a well. But funds did not permit me to undertake excavations in this tract, which 
appeared to bo the most promising; for here were the two Stupas, two monasteries, a Buddha- 
Dad& temple and an inscribed pillar of Asolra, which tho bearings and distances, recorded 
by the Chinese pilgrims, led me to search for. The two Stupas are tlu-re still, being high 
mounds, which Dr. Fiihrer vandolly excavated and failed to Identify. 

On tho mound at End Pnh&ri, which I think is the first Stupa erected by Atoka the 
iw™.fcr e .ml ,*.]**» turrMim At Great, a trench, 13 and then 10 feet wide and 201 feet 
tLawTsluv^it in liW> long, was oouuneooed on 30 th October lSw+ («< Plate XV). 

rt was driven directly to the northward to the very centre of tho lull of solid brickwork, where 
the trench was widened to 40 by 34 feet. It was then carried down to a depth of 30 feet, 
and tho control pit to 40 feet, where water prevented further deepening. But nothing of 
archaeological interest was brought to light. The excavation of the mound at Cbboti Pahap 
bronchi to light the core of the solid brickwork, more than 40 feet in diameter, which I 
nrono*e to identify with the Stupa of the four past Buddhas mentioned by Hiuen Isiang, 
It anneaia that the bricks from the centre, where presumably was the relic chamber, was 
removed several centuries ago by the Muhammadan invaders of old. .Subsequently, tho 
hollow was filled up with rubble bricks to form a platform for tho purpose of a gymnasium. 
After excavating down to 20 feet, original brickwork was found; this wild masonry was 
due intof 4 feet further deep. Altogether Si4 feet Ilf tie existing Stupa was uselessly 
St down under the supervision of a ***11*1 oxocrt* without the discovery ot any relics. 

This vandal mid destructive excavation of two important mum ament*, winch cost about 
B*, 700, should never have been allowed by on expert, who is understoodto be the chief 
oroharologiral authority in the North-Western Provinces and Oudl,. DrW addeU severely 
criticised this costly but at the asm® time useless excavation. But my system of proceeding 
j, different 1 take a cert of religious care in preserving what I expose; sud l am 

Irorv strict in not allowing my men to break even detached bricks, for winch purpose drey 
h3ta«£ their Lie v^r carefully. Thank God, not one relic of the many that 1 brought 
teUuht has been wken. My procedure is generally to work kora the outadcj following 
the remain* by the edge of the walla, but at a short distance and then gently drawing nearer, 

qA ftc tc avoid all chances of breakage. _ ,, ^ . , , *. , . . , + 

Tn closed v examining the wells in tho then dry bed of the Sewoi tank, I detected in one, 
In tloseiy 5 noar tlie gitala Devi teuiplo (Plate XVI), the remains of some 

Weodan ceiiULi™ iuvIm-Sawu lank. W ooden structure, to open which I at once gave order in 

April Urt Ten feet below the kri of the tank, my men alighted on a layer of thick planks, 
soreadovvr a bedding of brickwork and beams, of which ! exposed a fragment before 
laug. The fragment of the beam hod a Mb to receive the tenon of a post, which must 
havo Eiipi'erttd the uncieut dreiu or palisade- But the bjaebah earth* composed of silt of 
£L fiffdown in mass from the ride of my pit, burying the Koch* who wore working th.ro, 
and whom I axlrioatad with some difficulty, and at certain risk I took out ttmOTpoMd 
wckkU from amidst water which had oozed out from below. I had i Hereford to give.up 
the attempt of following and eorofully examining this wooden 

ext.md east to west. Besides writer percolated from nil aides so rapidly tlmt I rnuld not pro- 
nerlv sketch on the spot tho portion I exposed. I t<»t ? ut t|te phinb and the portion of the 
Jresiwim that supported thin, and rearranged them in the way found unler water, ns 
i ’ a i thn onlv dIbjQQ I toot out oneitmt relics at 

"Tiii of *•«"»» m fTi! 

A ear toe tempt oi om ^ 0 small collection of sculptured stones, of which 

Italia TuwSituln templi. om ^ a pretty fare of the Buddha and another is a fragment 

of & railing, and a third a votive stupa tPlnte ll). Aud in the temple d Sm oa the wretom 
Wk whence the tank is known term, ore three more fragments <>f a Buddhistic rail winch 
wusuce tiw tans w w m6 ditlliira of one of them are two figures of 

htihaid Sid SfeTSnniUng in an amatory attitude. Another relic shows thedrini'ei figure 
ol a rnai standing^ The Lifga of Maluideva, to whom the temple is dedicated* has the bead 

of Paryatt ^ fathomless well, is a beedlaa female figure* carved in 

At the Again Lunn* of Mavodevi at NawatoU, which appears to be of 

itfua EitAfL jjjg Itikntyn L Fig. 2). AnJ th$ big w^U 
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of which the diameter ie about 20 feet, hm the stump of a prat age. This female figure, which 
has a modern and hideous head is now worshipped ;lh Situfo Dim, the Goddess of small-pox. 

On the north of the railway lino and of Kumrahar Is an ancient canal or fhil 
which commg from the south-west corner of the Kevoi t„nt T extend, towards the wret f or 
aboat 2,0^0 feet, along the southern edge of winch I traced a long wall, H fat or ^ 
and construe!td of tViBudlj larg.vsiiwd briiAs. The lied of tfc canal, northward from tho 
wa l, 13 pared with bricks, i could Unt determine to what length the wall extended 
Between this cmra! and the dmhllraw is a small plot of ground, when-1 heard ihnt bent and 
(literally, oilman s post), which name the villagers assign to the remains of the 
palisade, were found soma years ago. I began to dig a pit to trace the latter; but I could not 
go down sufficiently deep when nun commenced and stopped my works. Between the canal 
and the railway I excavated a trench, about 15(1 feet cast to west, to follow up a structure, of 
which I hftd discovered a vestige in a well. I went down to 10 feet and traced a wutL which 
apptoWKl to be most ancient. And m*ant and a little eastward, but just Vfow the surface of 
the Reid, I detected a laip amount of brick masonry which appeared to bo the remains of an 
ancient areh, the bneks being placed on the edga-to-edge principle. In the northern ditch of 
the 1 ipalpanti read, and on the north of kumrahar, I detected walls and masonry, which, 
however* I did mot find tim* to follow* * 

On the east of Kuniruliar, is another village of smaller size, called Dbanki, which stand* 
pbni^ _ ® L ground and the fields which are ou tho east of tho 

. „ . r~T * „ J K’al and ancient tank are very h gh, Hero is a collection 

of ancient stone figures all broken and defa*d, This locality, therefore, appeared to he 
very promising; and so I commenced digging a trial trench. But tbs rains prevented my 
digging ft, good length to discover anything 

North-west of Kumrabar and between tho road and the railway, is a mosque of the 
R«matin at SmUpir. 1 an 'l a graveyard, which stand on ancient mound 

* fc (f tute \ v 11) h Os tbs north of theoo nnd of thfe ridllwfiv 

some pits were sunk down in order to bring to view several posts of the polirede, which t£ 
villagers informed ino were here about 15 feet below the ground level. I il not go beyond 
10 feet when nun commence,!. I however, nwoosdod in exposing exlnmve buildings, both 
ancient and medieval, between 5 and !0 feet below the present level of the ground By 
medieval 1 menu the period subsequent to the Maurya period, hot long anfcaeetUmt to tho 

b^il 0i Hi*™ lfl t '^ 7 A-p- TV eharaoteristics of the two periods of ardiitetiure 

here were the same as observed at Kumrahar. * uetture 

Onlt, w»t of th. iflbs. „f SSWitaU fcoii. larp> tort. .fpowoUj vorf 

TwomlLM it WmAai*, aad 11 ™ “OWO by the mame of Wans Ali Klmn who pro- 

*• £. »«!*..» JSSBira MSK£SSSM? VS 

Hfod^ anH^M ? thB & 1 the Wflst * ra fata uf the mound Sid loosed both 

™L“£ Maham. indau remains. IV remains of tho MuVmmadan gMfo Sowed 

masonry of Email btiofc% comsmteil ffith wrfo m {briok-dmat) and lime whila tho nmr* 

XYIUA™ TV MubTmm ? kr * 6 bricka » un<l [m PVtograph 

nhbhVj .H rr^ Muhammadan gVt appeared to V dunked by octagonal bastions, inside 

s® sk Aftra.'tfa i a; 

senes of vtiy interesting gbits, which at once engrossed my attentirm^this neighbourhood. 
Between the railway and the read, and just beyond the northern ditch, I detected some 
Hitemara Sen gbxu. bncKs m a pit of o brickfield, and about 10 V-t below Ute 

i i ?T d«—Mm2?^dS5fiftaCi , ?SftJfS x • 

*53 £ 

01 ^ Vertical Invera of brick* 4* S t£l 

s?£n ~.yanrisBitti SraS^S 

nnitiuo i. tbotof U.i ofe,TSo“„d‘' T''”' 

fSoU gi ‘” B " at> “ !r 4 *f > “ d “ I “»Wd1 odo,omio“'rt 

,. J traoed thU series of ghats for a length of more than 700 feet eaat t/v ^ c + . , 

whmh I and so renoot say tw fur it extends. 

filfriiIwiin'P'riArul _ i -t * 


tiiu uviuupaic io mat I 

tlio ditch of Palihothm, BOO \ mms thfw'imTS ^7*T£1 served as 

.1 d.,j*ijaI Jrt „„it rtfs'{^ s X“t ” ta * 1 ll “***—« 

'tifZZ ” “t', l r, a ’■ Bah»dik. 5 k, 

ys? z?ss£& Ss? « »^ aaya 
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Woadja will brick wrotaiu si Daud- 


drove two Inng trenched, at right-angles to caofa other, about 6 feet wide and 10 fe^fc deep* 
aud discovered a most interesting capital of the Maurya stylo of sonlnture (Plate XLVJt). 
It k in yellowieh wimbtune and very large in flke t the d afferent fat'es snowing ornaments of 
honay-snoklej gmUodhe and other decorated bands (a?a illnstratipn). Near It wu found 
another big but rough block of ^tone of the same kind* which appear§ to have been intended 
for another capital, but for so cue unknown reason was left unhewn. Near it was traced 
some terrace mode of rubbles and turki on a bedding of bricks* Mr. Mills also found five 
copper coins, of which two were rectangular and puneh-niflrked^ one Obmew being eutiukr 
with a hole in the centre, and two Muhammadan known as M&dhasahL I widened Mr, 
Mills' eieavat ions, exposing other terraces and walls j but not finding very promising* 1 
stopped this work before long. 

About 1,1)00 feet west of the Son gh&t* and at Daudbigah, I detected gome wood in a 

well,to open which I at once gave orders (Hate XX), About 
20 feet below the soil a wooden post was exposed, standing 
on a thick plank. Above this, a thick layer of broken 
vessels, about 2 led. In depth, wn & cut through, And on tho west a ihiek wall with great 
batter and the remains of a stair were exhumed. Tha large bricks ware very pinkish in 
colour, which showed great antiquity- There was another wall running west ward and 
parallui to it. I could not continue this very interesting excavation, for firstly my \ 
funds ran short, and secondly I could not get sufficient number of Koolies to Work ou ) 
eimultaueously at some fifty places in the months of May and June, 

La the garden, known asXmkuri Bibi* I dug in December 18£*G into a stapadik* mound 
E* vri bw which is surmounted by bar grave. I succeeded in tracing 

J;it * * 1 ^ amno small waits, which, however, I did not continue. North, 

of this mound is a large, elevated and rectangular piece of ground, which ia also covered 
with graves* I examined it b^ digging a trial trench ou its east eidc. But tho little I 
excavated did not yield any remains. About 500 feet south-west of the conical mound is 
another in the mauza of Jogipura, where Mr. Mil la ' men had found an interesting archi¬ 
trave, which is carved with ornaments in eno face. These mounds are proposed by me as 
the site of tho last fivy stupas greeted by Asoka* 

About a furlong north-oast of La?kari bibi is the village of Bahadur pur, which stands 
on an extensive mound, and which I propose to identify as the hermitage of TTpegnyta. Oa 
the west of tho village is another mound, which I excavated to a limited extent and 

X ed a number of rooms and walls, as also some terracotta, In the eastern ditch of tho 
jo, I dotecled some wooden remains;, to expose which I began to dig in June. I 
exp itsed a series of wooden posts, which most probably belonged to the sumo drain that Mr. 
Milk* men hud discovered in May 189 ft, midway between here and Rampur. An interesting 
ear ornament, which was glided with gold leaf, was found in the stratum of -rilt* which has 
accumulated during ages, I could not make much progress, when the mins commenced 
and inundated the tract between Bahadur pur and Rampur* 

Midway between B&liMurpur and BAmput a cultivator informed Mr. Mills* men that 

there were ktilac$ underneath tho field. On this mforrna- 
W'^rj-ii rijawisaat BaJindHrpBr uni \^an t he ordered excavation without delay in May 1898* 

Twelve feet below the field love], a wooden structure was 
Boon, which, on farther opening, was found to be a drain constructed with beams and {potto 
on a bedding of bricks. All the timbers, consisting of o0 beams and unnumbered paste* 
were removed to kb bungalow, of which but & low now remain. It w&g worse thau uisebss 
thus vandaily to destroy on ancient monument of undoubtedly tho Maurya period* and then 
ta turn the exhumed wood as fuels for burning. Mr. Mi Ha traced the drain for a length of 
about 200 feet, when rain stopped his work. A rough drawing wu, made by his 
B«b*oveneor # which I found to be not much reliable, and a tracing of which is submit ted 

herewith. . . ,. 

I had therefore to oontiouo the work, when I returned from Charaparau, by sinking 
walla at short distances* beyond the partiou Mr. Mills had examine A I also dug a small 
pit down to about 13 feat, iu order to examine minutely the strata ol the soil and the 
nature of tho wooden structure I could not, kawaver, End the kind of construction that 

he had discovered,, But instead, I found* below i3 feet, a 
Bnht - drain? feet 6 inches broad and 3 feet high, which had 

two brick walk, sloping down inner ward, and the bed of the channel paved with bricks* 

II inches square (Hates XXI, XXV T for plan and section). Above tho bn<* walls, 
planks of sal wood (mrea rvUuta), between 2 and 3 inch** thick, were spread on the re>£ 
of tho drain. In carefully opening one plank* about one foot brood, I found tho 
channel filled with Mack mud, tho sUt of ages. It gave mo the .greatest trouble to 
pwm the woods, Whou I expo^l them, the woods looked quite fresh and new 
But after a little exposure to aun and air they began to crack and split to a frightful 
dcffroe. I had therefore to cover them with moist earth, after quickly maosunug and 
sketching them* I traced the drain lor a Length of about 1 ODD f^l, when ram 
prevented my proceeding further. The drain extends north and a little waat frem 
south and a little east* coming Lorn the direction of tho palisade i discovered on tho east 

uf tlio Tillage of Bahoduniur. , , ,. . 

The portion that Hi. Mills exhnmr-l and removed was 33 feet long, and showed a kmd 

of constmction different froni what I brought to light, bain# more complicated 

than mine plates XXII, XXIII, and XXIV for site, plan, and two actions). 
Stout cross-beams, 5' r ^ 8* x 8\ wo W laid across two dwarfish flails or rather 
beddings of bricks, and were supported at the sides by retaining peats 6 feet 2 inches high 



flinl 8' x 8* in brcnllh and thickness. The walk of the drain were also constructed of thick 
blocks of wood f> inches thick, and made almost water-tight by fine setting one above another* 
On these two walls was a roofing of wooden blocks about 1 foot in thickness, dona in the 
same manner 1 discovered in the drain palisade at Lohanipur, described further on. The 
blocks of wood bid longitudinally in the walls, fl ooring and roofing, wore between 17' x 
Hi* x 8* and 16' * 9* x S* in dimensions (Plates XXVI and XX VII}. 

About 160 feet west of the drain ia a small tank known as Fun-bLami. in the dry bed 

ci which 1 detected wood in April last (Plato XXV;. On 
Fin-iibirm, digging only a foot or two I found the remains of a wooden 

structure which extended from east to west,* the western portion being under a pavement of 
bricks, where two beams were seen, of which one showed tenon in its western end to fit in the 
hole of the other. Here the earth appeared to be hard and reddish; while in the old bed 
of the tank the silt showed to bo block and soft- About 25 feet further west, I sank a well 
to trace the wooden at mot ure ns to its length. But though I went down to the water-level, 
about 12 feet, I did not find ouy remains, the soil here being quite reddish. On the north 
of the ruined remains, I found two round posts, and farther northward two others in a 
line with them On clearing the embankment on the south, east nnd north, some sloping 
walls wore traced out, os also a bedding of square and large bricks. Beneath the first 
layer of fallen timbers of sAl, which I removed for totter custody, was exposed another layer 
which also extended east to west. In this layer was seen bamboos, still standing os originally 
fixed, which supported tha wooden walls. In the second layer of wooden remains was found 
on oxo, with which the carpenters of old were no doubt working when it accidentally foil and 
WAS lost* 

On the north and a little west of the long drain, I detected wood in April last in the 
then dry boil of a tank just south of the village of li am pur (*ee Hate XXVIII for plan and 
section). On clearing the muddy earth, a wall of wooden planks, three inches thick, was 
brought to light- . Going 13 feet down, and making a pit of about 20 feet square, I found 
the wooden structure to be of peculiar construction. Two bedding* of sal timber, parallel 
to each other from east to west, and each V 6* brood by about 6* thick, were placed 4' 4 J' 
apart, on which stout posts, about foot square, Mood to strengthen and ikuk two parallel 
walls of planks. The tatter walls stood on an upper bedding of wood, 2* 6* above the lower, 
being four blocks of wood kid in a rectangle, 4' U* by 3' 9% Over which, on tha north and 
boo tli faces, the plunk wallings were raised to a height of about S feet. Another plunk 
walling was traced from the south-west corner of the structure and ever the upper bedding. 
It extended towards the north, but how far I could not determine; it lieiog completely in 
ruinous condition. West of this ruined walling were found other blocks of wood which also 


extended north to south. 

On tha cast and north of the rectangular structure, other beams, going north to south, 
and at different levels below the tank bed, were also cleared. Since I cleared only a small area, 
I could not determine bow far all these beams and beddings extended in different directions. 
The plan, section, and view, herewith enclosed, will convey a letter idea of the structure, 
wcldeh appears to bo quite unique. Two axes and a nail with two points at one end were 
here found, about 10 foot below the tank bed. Oms of the axes hits its bok fcsrilified, 
indicating the great age it was buried, 

In tracing the long drain from near Bahndurpur, I. came to the very centre of tbe tank 
bed, nod only about 13 feet east of the above structure, when rain stopped my work ; and 
I could not property examine how it was connected with the rectangular structure or where it 
terminated. Here"was one of the most interesting points of ancient architecture, which min 
prevented me from opening and studying, 

Bbiknapahori is ft very large mound, about three furlongs north-west Of Raropur. 

About 200 years ago an officer of Ali Verdi Khan, the 
BbffcMjaludf. Nawnb Nodju, came here and removing the model hill, 

known and worshipped ns Bhikna Kumar, which was on the top and on the north-west 
corner, built here his house, which his descendants now occupy (wr Plate XXIX). Getting 
permission from them with great difficulty, I excavated at four places on the west side of the 
mound. One pit on the north and another on the east. These excavations showed that the 
mound is very thickly composed of brick rabble and debris of ancient buildings. The pit, on 
the northern slope, was dng down to 6 feet, when, tha Nawub objected to my cutting further. 
The pit, marked B in the plan, exposed a wall, which extended north-east to south-west, I" 
feet below the surface (Plate XXX). Two torrneea wens also traced, one 15 feet below, and 
the other at tbo middle height of the slope, of which I had detected the edge from outride. 
In the trench marked C, 30 feet long and 6 feet wide, I dug down to more than 15 feet; 
nothing nos found, except rubble and debris, among which au interesting brick, carved with 
scrolls On ono face, was discovered. 

The trench, marked D (ire Plates XXXI and XXXII for plan and sections), 
40' long, 14' wide, and 17' 7* deep, was tbo most fruitful of architectural finds. 12' 
4 ' below the present plateaux of the mound, two parallel walla were exposed; and going 
6 ' G T deeper, I cleared what appeared to be a narrow passage, 4' 2* wide and 14' 6' 
long, east to west. Its floor was p«scn t being made of con Crete. On the coat end 
the passage wns shut out by n wall, beyond which I was not permitted to dig- At 
the western end of the passage, the floor goes down by one foot more; and 6' 6* 
westward 1 traced n wall of the most ancient pattern going north to south. Above tha 
southern wall of the passage rose another wall like a step. Here tx-low I suspected a hollow 
or well, just behind the first southern wall, which, no sooner I cleared the wall, made the hori¬ 
zontal oamftos of the bri nks rink down and thus ruin a portion of the masonry. I could not. 
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temoe in a ditch which spreads east to west for about 390 f,*t ?"* 

"K“ (H 1 ^ ^ 

In njmmg the tenw on the north of the ditch, I succeeded in disco,™ (be remain 
T«t*5* «rt rattmy, of a so-called Buddhistic railing of a plain style, of which 

* 11 ■ „ a . fiv ® P 06 * 8 are StiU •» «•'<*, and five more removed before to 

f neighbouring well. It must have enclosed a slum or other Buddhistic mrwi,™™t k- i° 
however, I tould not find. The poate ware about 1' e'^orTTw 

s ssaia: ^T^ffa-tTsarsS iiV 1 3 

float **:&&iivtsast&sisi * yWv 

there werethreehorixanal bars attached to the posts Vo get the total iSie-ht'ftJ^tSr’jEJSS.™ 
as about 281 inches, and, for the whole, about y feet above the terrace g Of the WiSS 
bars two fragment* were also found, which fit In the holes at the side* 0 f thoVwta The 
were fised about 1'3* deep in the tarmreatov* mentioned, A*f .Sfi? BdUffi 
furesuremea s of he exwting pewits, which formed the north-east corner of the rail en[! S 
that was rectangular, I revered them again with earth for safe custody ' 

About three hundred foot south-west of the railing, I cleared a snot am? *k. 
remains of houses, chiefly of the medieval period, about 3 f£t below the present fieldteS 
^ P«“V#»*d, and one Gupta (Chandm: 

hSekiflh^o)] ^° m0 ^ yer i?aTOli> WAte *1®° discovered, being mired with 

About 2fi feet south-west of the last re-mams and below other remains 0 f brick houses 
A Of boro «Bd Ivp fr^wenu Iwent down to about 10 feet, when I found s foyer of bon« 

of j , *, , * 6 thick, which probably belonged to buffaloes sud 

cattle, and which were almost fwsihfied with age. About one loot below still 1 was dad to 
irngments of a SWn pilfer, more than 3 fret in diameter 
late AA A1V .) Among them was found prostrate a small column, about 8 fcol In Wth‘ 

A large number of spotted gravels out mto flat pieces and highly poshed, were also tuton 
out. Borne of the pvds showed circular holes, which happily struck Mre Bonrdfilou ^ 
mdicatiio of stone bangles, of which 1 found one broken piece here. I could not take out 
tlie b!g fragments of the Asoha pillar and the smell column, and so, on the advent of the 
rams, I had to fill np the pit for the purpose of cultivation tUH 

About 250 feet west of the last nit, I sank another' about 12 fret deep, and was glad 
Capital. J® on *®P «* the capital of the Asoka pillar, whose 

, * n r. * diameter is y 4 . On clearing it further the capital 

appeared to be of a fla tened vase form, m the centra of which wiW hole for the reception 
of he mortise of he lion or same other animal, which must have originally crowned the 
mllur Lmumereblo fragments of ,t hreidre thereuitai, were found in the pit,*,™ of which 
showed ornamental bands of lotus petals and guilbehe. On the north aide of the pit, X trn^d 
a wad aboat » fcet below the present red, which traversed northward to a length I couli 
not determine. The base of the capital is r^uaro, leiug y 6* on each of Urn fa t fl f which 
one has an omaurcut of Ictus, llowers or inscription in shell or cup-mark character*, which no 
scheiar has yet dcoipherei. I succeeded m taking up the capital and otlicr fragments 
with the aid of too rail wav Koohcs. * 

About two furlongs south of these excavations, I 

well of a mochiii house* 


the 


flooded pxliddd unS drain. 


heard of i* wooden rt'inains in 
. —■— (Plate XXXV forpi&n and eec- 
ttom) On going down 1ST 6" below the very hard 
efirtd, which I had to cut through with soma di fflculty, 
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tor men alighted on the vestiges of a palisade, at the bottom of which was the 
drain. It extended north to south, which I followed up to a length of about 3t> foot by 
tunnelling at the two aidee of the pit. Two parallel lines of posts, 5' 6* from each 
Other, ran north to south; and tho posts in each line were at short distances from one another, 
the intervals being between 1' IT and S' G*. Against the inner face of tho posts, stout 
booms were laid water-tight one above another to a height of about to form walls of the 
drain, which was roofed over with long beams, 8* in thickness. This roof and the walls vea>> 
supported from inside with an inner f ramework of other posts and cross beams. On tho east 
side of the drain, and 2 feet distant from it, was exposed an octagonal pillar, of which each 
face was 9i' or 10' in breadth. This octagonal pillar, of which the upper core appealed to 
bo turned into earth* stands on a thick plank of woo'd* about one foot in thicfcnsfi* and four 
fret in breadth. It extended eastward, how far I could not dotenpine, for it was positively 
risky to drive n tunnel here. Just west of tbo octagonal pillar is one of tho p^sts of the 
outer framework ; the interval being only 6* at the bottom and V above the plane of tho 
roof o£ tho drain. These smaller posts, which were G*X 7 in section, show holes V x 7 \ and 
cufit to west* with remains of planks, which proves that there was a wooden wall above the drain, 
Ud the northern end of the drain and above it, I traced another wooden waU r which ran 
tt tight angle to the lower ones, that is “to say, east to west; this wall was I united by the 
two lower ones of tho drain* At tho southern end also of tho root* I traced a third crosa 
wall^ which was vor} 1 much in rains. On tho west of the dram* I saw other wiKidfl spread 
southward as shown in plan. This most interest tog of tho ancient monuments at Fatali- 
pnfra was not properly examined* for rains commenced shortly after and prevented ms from 

fur.h^ffl^ng^tk ^ LobatUpnr nod the railway ore Lbe remains of a long wall, oalted 

Cfhird'.vari, which extended a bug way east to west, and 
ctiI ' Jf " ri ' parallel to the latter. This wall might ta the remains of 

the ancient fort, winch the villagers here still remember as the KfljVs enrh. On the south, 
of tho level crossing and on tho western ditch of the road going south from Ihe railway 
I heard of some wooden remains below tho ground! which I shall try to open and 
examine when the nest sanction arrives. 

The mound at NmoraEanpnr, on the north, east and west sides of which are very low 

and marshy fields, indicative of an ancient channel, looked 
proiiibiug at tho first right; and I commenced digging in 
January 1897. (&# Flutes XXXVI and XXXVll for plan and sections.) By the 

end of next month a large oval*planned structure was traced at Only a foot or two 
below the surface, Its inner diameter was 5G feet* while tho breadth welh 19 , the 
enter ones being respectively fHK x 27 * li r * The thickness of the wall* w hich showed 
batter* was 4' 6* nod the depth about 5" Along the longer diameter was a wall, 
which divided the oval into two equal portions, and which were again subdivided into ten com* 
partmenls by four cross walls. The central long wall traversed northward and southward 
beyond tho ospos to about 7 feet to moot two cross walL& + each 4 feet 6 inches in width* which 
extend east to west* being limited on the wait by a wall about 5 feet brood. The outward 

E lan is thus a rectangle* of which the eastern wall I could not trace* On the eastern aide, 
nwever* 1 brought to light some rooms and passages; and On tho west of tlie oval 
there are five cross walls to partition the outer enclosed space into seven rooms. This edifice 
appears to be very peculiar and interesting; and it* importance'will be evident to the students 
oi Fer^ufisdii^ Sl iadiftti and Extern Arthttedur&i in which the author* in discussing the 
forms of the Carlo and similar eaves, could not trace their origin. The structural temple, which 
he mentions m Southern India os originating Lhc oval form* cannot be assumed as such ml 
mahirer consideration- Now remembering the fact that Atoka the Great, in making the 
Buddhistic lakh as that of the State* covered the whole of India with religious monuments, this 
Naorat&npur temple might have moist probably supplied the oval idea as the most elegant plan 
for the caves of Central and Western India. About 2d0 fe+'t; south of the existing temple are 
two stone architraves buried in the soil, and on the north of the village of Fukowli, and east 
of Naoratanpur, two semirireuiar sterner were discovered under the fieids. 

The last mound* wbera I dug in January 189T* was the Jamuna Dhih* which h on the 

west of the Bonkipors station and on the south cf tbe ancient 
****** BhflL bed of the Son, now remembered by the people as Mnr-Son. 

I dug in tho centre and on the north-eastern ride, bringing to light coma walk, which I at once 
followed up towards tho west and the north- (Bate XXXVIIL for general plan.) Not only 
the remain* of several rooms, but a great number of large jars were exposed, about 6 feet 
below tho surface. Some ternuutta playthings I got here, consisted of human figures* 
horses, and other articles. Itmumerablo vessels* mostly broken, were also found* som* 
allowing graceful forms, As to atone reEra, several fragments of stools And pestles («£ 
ivrhfu) f worshipped by the ignorant people as ttoroyia Cevi, a defaced pedestal of a statue 
and a half mrotdar slab, whiob shows tome peculiar ornaments* and the back of which is 
roundcKl* were brought to light. On the north-east corner of the mound is an elevated spot 
dedicated to Qoreyk Devi, which OOurists of a laxgo numlwr of old stones. Among these is 
a statuo of Gouii-sbankar* rather defaeexJ t which shows tho goddesa sonted on tho lap of 
her husband in the style commonly ^een in ancient site*. Hera I secured tho figure o( a 
Devi, about 3 inches to bright* seated on a Eon, and holding to her right hand a lotus and 
in her left a vessel Those relira show that there was a temple hero, which, however, I could 
not trace. I also obtain^ from tbe debris of rubble which I threw up from the pits I dug, 
pome metallic relics, chief!v copper, consisting of some ooins, nurdhtonhi and square pwe%m tew 
diminutive sticks, called mtai f to apply surma (black-dye) to tho eye?, and a knife in iron, oil 
rusty with agt\ 
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jemima Dhib, which is crossed by the Dig* ghat line, appears to be the site of a rillneei 
that at first had mud huts, which accounts for the raised level of the spot, when subsequently 
the villagers, chiefly yu™ At* (aultmou) and potters, becoming richer during the Maurya 
period, built brick and tiled houses, Tho stylo of the sculpture, large bricks, and the great 
number of Nunct# and vessels, lead to no other conclusion. 

I had not an opportunity or means to dig at Dnrgah Areani, PaJinri, and tho several 
Hu„, jo, itpwidortd, high *P<rf® between Bankiporo and tho east of Patna. Tho 

_ DargaSi where tho greatest number of stone relics have been 

recovered, is undoubtedly one of the most promising fields; and I have the strongest 
oridenoo to look for, at the long und elevated tract of Pnhuri, somo of the most important 
monuments, mentioned by tho Chinese pilgrims. 

CHAPTER IT.—Summary of REstt/rs. 

The result* of my excavations on the sites of ancient Patatiputra may bo grouped into 

Ftoili into tbreu. ^ \%) sculpture, and (3) coins and minor 

. arts, they, especially architecture, show two periods of 

workmanship, ancient and medieval, By “ ancient JL mean tho time from Buddha to the end 
of tho Maurya dynasty; and “ medievalfrom the commencement of the Sunga dynasty to 
about 400 A.D., when the Guptas transferred thoir seat of government either to Ajodhju 
or to Kuo anj, and Patalipucro began rapidly to decay. The two periods can be easily 
distinguished by the styles of obstruction and materials. Besides, the remains of the 
ancient period an? found at a greater depth under-ground than those of the mediovaL 

The building materials of tho earlier times consisted of wood, stones and hrieb of tho 

ArffcM* meuriat,. s ' ] ™ lh ? n ,*•" of a ktor epoch. The wood, chiefly 

idw-w rtfowftil, was procurable in great abundance in 
_ . _ 7 ', : . , «“£ A***} for „ !**• forests extended northward from 

Ymaab, as the lost journey of the Buddha horn Voisali to Kusinagam proves, os recorded in 
the ^&a-'Pori-nirc aK a. t ulr«. Rough lugs of wood were brought by boats of largo size down 
the Gandak and the fearaju. Tho rough blocks were cut here according to requirements, and 
employed in door-frames, poets of verandahs, and as beams in ceilings, as also in mlisada 
walls and under-ground drains. That the wooden posts and beams employed in residential 
buildings were highly carve l and ornamented, will bo evident to one who studies indhrenona 
architecture in modem towns whore foreign intiuenc* ha$ not yet penetrated. 

lake tho woods, the stones wore also brought down bore from the hills of Barabar and 
Bhma. Kowa dol in a rough-hewn state; and here they were out and 

■ dressed according to tlio requirements of each edifice. Tho 

carvwt capital, ns also a rough-hewn one of simitar size, evidently intended as its sister and 
found at Buland bagh, lend to no other conclusion. Besides, at Lohanipur, I brought out 
from tho bowels of the earth innumerable chips of stone, which proved that here was at toad: 
one workshop of the ancient sculpture. The six huge pillars of the stylo generally iwremted 
with the name of Asoka tho Great, and which 1 have boon able to trace on tho diiLrent rites, 
must have been breimht here in a rough-hewn state; for had they been curried in un in¬ 
scribed and polished state, the rough usage to which they must have boon subjected on the 
way would have damaged tbe smooth surface in tho round. 

The bricks were manufactured here; for which purpose good earth was selected, kneaded 
Brian. aud moulded into the sile of about 1 foot G inches Jong, 

, ...... , ., , d broad, and -1 inches thick. I oannot, however, say nori- 

tivelv that tlunner bricks, undoubtedly ihe productions of the later period, wore not manufac¬ 
tured now, .Larger bricks were also occasionally formed, over 2 feet in length nod G inches 
m thickness; for I found a fragment of very large proportions from trie 
stratum o( the Son ghdtt. Besides, I have found several apacimena of a peculiar 
form, being aerai-eylindrical, 1 foot 6 indies in length and about 7 inches in 
raihus, which, as Hr. Glow, late Secretary, Public Works Deportment, sug¬ 
gested, might have served as copings to walls. Some of these remi-cvtindri&d 
bricks are lesser m thickness and breadth than the others,—being less* in radius 
but greater in breadth. There was also found a ourro brick. ApWTcrulv of 
tho moat ancient style, these bricks have grown beautifully rose red with age, 
and prove that tho art of preparing bricks was well understood in those davs- 
This feet is better nnderriood when tho carved bricks, of which I hare got 
several beautiful specimens, arc seen; they show a high degree of drill and knowledge 
displayed by the briok-makera and potters of tbo Maurya period, when the Yashfeas, the 
StMalted genii of the Chinese pilgrims, were employed as masons and sculptors. 

These carved bricks served ns ornamented "facings to walls. (Plat* XXXIX) Ooo 
Cumd tridu. specimen, which X have got in my collection, appears to bo 

a capital ©I a wall-pilaster, being circular in design, with 
leaves, bands and square holes, arranged diagonally to give better relief to each of tho details. 
Another fragment exhibits the lower portion of a bas-relief, wherein the legs and lower 
garments of men are plainly visible. A third fragment shows another eireular capital 
that crowned the pilaster of a temple or ciham wall; it is rather plainer in details. Some 
of tho brick retire show fret.work and holes, while others have one of their edges formed 
into ovolo. One face of a few bricks show scroll work, as that from Bhitnapahari? 

The remains o! the wooden palisades anil drains that I was able Lo find out about 

WoodimMlluiaimddniu. 20 fa* H ow the present level of the ground, exhibit some" 

peculiarity of eons!ruction. Thick blocks, between 3 and 
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-i feet in breadth, were spread at a certain level, on which stout post* were fUed in holes 

in four parallel lines to form the inner ami outer frame* 
work to support the walls, floor and roof of the drain. 
Aliovo rooi find at rtghfcHaiijjLps to tho drtio t Ihgi 013 1 lt 
posts supported walls of thick planks to form the super¬ 
structure of tie palisade. The pulisade itself was, I think, 
constructed of two lines of plank walls, shoot 5 fc*t 6 inchts 
apart from each other, the intervening space being filled 
with earth, Tbi superstructure being thus raised to a 
height of 30 feet or so, the inner wooden wall was mode 
flush with the top of the raised earth, to form the passage 
for the archers to move rapidly under cover of the outer 
flank wall, which was further raised to a height of about 
S feet and wag Loop-holed for the discharge of arrow?. 
This fortification wall was again strengthened by a ditch, 
about 600 feet wide and 30 feet deep, 'where th* Son mod 
to Bow. 

Tho remains of ancient buildings hero show that local 
architecture of the two periods, ancient and medieval, 
embraced a variety of subject*, which may be conveniently 
grouped into (a) palatini and domestic, (£j ecclesiastical, and 
(c) monumental. 

Of the palaces that we read of in ancient records, I have not yet been able to trace 
Vt3t0 "' l^y sehiftl remains. But an idea can easily ho formed 

of an ancient palace from what remaina in modem times, 
as consisting of several courts, of which the out-houses were done in tiles, wood, and humbler 
walls of bricks; while the royal parties bad the usual Siughadwqra (lion-gate) and sub* 
sidiarv ones. The walls were made of atones in the lower, uul bricks in the higher, portions 
with bastions in the comers and at Intermediate distances, Some of the courts" ware aoveral 
atoreys in height, twin# relieved with turrets and towers and balconies. The whole palace 
wns protected by a citadel of wooden palisade and ditches, adjoining the Ganges and occupy¬ 
ing the most prominent quarter of the city. ' 

Uf the out-houses of tho Nili palace, whore Asoka was believed to have been bora 
I fiuocsoded, I think, in exposing a part ou tho south and west of the village of Kumrshan 
Here one wall 7 foot 6 inches in thickness was found extending east to west, and Laving 
erosa-walls to form moms of rather smaller dimensions, which were communicated through 
narrow parages, only about 3 feet in width. Among these, steps were exposed here and 
there, between 0 and 10 feet below tho present level of the ground. These ancient walls 
bad also n good deal of batter, in order probably to strengthen the superstructure. 

The remains of domestic architecture, which 1 traced at several places, and which 
artitaobn*. n ™ tl 7 of tho medieval period, showed thinner walls 

, .and smaller rooms ,—bo email indeed as to setm no bettor 

than mere cells, as those of tho ICattu Toko. The wall* were made of single bricks, kid 
lengthwise in mud. The forms of the ancient houses might he understood 'from the' bas- 
reliefs on ^ the Buddhistic tailings, and from tho huts of ancient villages, such as 
Basarh. The walla were made either of brick or of earth, about one foot in thickness The 
floor was also cither pucka or kutoha, the pucka being made of snrki, kbou and lime, of 
which several remains I havo been able to trace here. The windows were small m mn and 
placed too high, under tho cover of too projecting guile roof, winch was 
Supported by wooden brackets, plain or ornamented, according to means 
of the owner. Tbe gable roof was thatched or tiled. The life of those 
davs were <juite different from those now in ore, being fist, not round 
and having each a hole ou one side to re wire the snout-like point of the one below it. Some of 

the bouses having gable and tiled roof, were two-storied, 
in which the Iowa roof was of course marie flat for the 
tenants to live on. Sometime* wooden balconies pro¬ 
jected from tho lower roof in from of the house and 
towards the courtyard. The gable roof had steeples of 
tenw-eotlA vessels, done in graceful forms at the ends 
eiid fit short intervals. A rough sketch herein eligwn 
Will better convey an idea of the ancient tVTte of 
domestic architecture, which will explain tho bas-relief 
found in the Buddhistic railings at Bodb-Gara. 
Sandhi, Blinrst and other 

The ecclesiastical branch of ancient architecture consisted of Sangharwmas (monasteries) 
feclHiuttei MtUiortttH. ' ibaras, Chmtyas and Stupas The Yibara appears to be 

a chapel entlmnmg some BuddlusUc status; while the 
Stupas were cremation mounds of hemispherical form, m which relies and ashes tooriVitel 
of the Buddha and other saints were buried in small chambers. But the term is 

rather indefinite for though in Tibet choulten, means a stupa, it appear* to hav/leea 
employed in quite & dl&rent sense in Buddhistic! and Jaina literatures. The vhaUm at 
iWmnms, where the Buddha halted, wsms to be a dhermasala, while the thaihat of 
Vfusab, admired by him, wore undoubtedly no other than temple*. In Sanscrit, dmtya 


" Or^inallj d«4fed fn» tenant CKUi, wbfet ohw crsBatwra-pite 
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* 80 no difference i@ found between rikarc and GfifiUjfM* The Buddha 
pflda nero was ee shrined in a rib am; the Mabuvana in Yrieali hud the Kutaglm Yitsora 
and the Mahabodb tempi* at Bod M3 ay a h known as a Yiharu, 

Tho Sangharaiims* literally the park of the church, were extensive buildings for the 
tegiuiuaiuL Buddhistic monks to five in, generally on’side the city and 

t} in u shady gordtm Hiueu Taking derarihes the Sanghara* 

niat of otd as bout rah extraordinary skill. w A three-storied tower is erected at each of the 
four ungj^L The Learns and projecting hoods are carved with great skill in different 
enapes. 1 no doora* windows and the low w alls are painted profusely; the monks’ colls ars 
pwELtcd ittBid-? and plain on the outside* In the very middle of the building is the Indl, 
wido j there sro various storied chambers and turrets of different height and simps 
without any fixed rub. The doors open towards the oast; the royal throne also faces towards 
tno mzt r i Beal's Siyu-ki, Yohune I, page 74) Of these monastic establishments, the 
c™« pilgrinw mention five in Pataliputrfl, namely, the Matayano, Hinapma, Kakfcata, 
and those of Upaguptn and Mshendra. The Burmese records [Bigandotis Gaudnmfl) mention 
the convent of Yaraiisi, where Nigrodha, the nephew and the first Buddhistic teacher of Asokn 
the Great lived. Bedd&a, there were mins of several others, not particularly named by lliuea 
Tfiioug, The Eukkutarrina was somewhere east of Patna* while the Mahaylaa and tha 
UmiLjina were, J tiling at the two Puhadbs, I have not yet been able to explore Lliom, 
nor the hill of Mahendra f which I propose to Identify with the Dargah ArzanL 

Of the class of the ecelesiastical buildings* called Yibam, only one was known to ITiuen 
vuwh i Ad Autma. Tmmg an*hrittmg ths footprint of the Buddha. It woe 

+ most probably near the great mound of tha Bari Fabim* 

which I propose to Identify as the Great Stupa, first erected by Asoka* This Etup^ as also 
that of the four past Buddhas, were excavated before I was deputed hero. Onlv solid brick* 
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work was cut through a depth of 40 foot or so* which almost destroyed thorn, 
stupas last erected by Asoka, which I propose to identify with the mounds of 
and Jogipura* I could not trace any remains of stone or brickwork of any importance* Only 
u carved architrave wo* found near the mound of Jogipura. 

The cdossol pillars of the Mamya period preeminently comes under the class of monu- 
Efi Lit-nin m lEcntftl firebitectura I have been able to trace six of them at 

Pataliputra, namely*the Jumbudwipn, the Nib, and the 11 hell/* 
mentioned by Ilmen T uniig . I found two others at LohEnipur, and board of the sixth at Sadar- 
gnli h Pntnu« I brought to light in numerablo fragments of the** hell ” pillar on the north of Kum* 
rahor, and of tho pillar of the Nili Palace, I suspect I got a few fragments of the latter on tbu 
wc^t and south of the village, where tradition locates N an da's palace* At Xiobinipar I suc¬ 
ceeded in exhuming a largo capital along with several fmgnents 12 feet below the present level 
of tha ground. (Plato XXXIV), Here also I found the base of another pillar of tha 
Aaoka style, bat rather smaller in proportion. It is a circular stone, of which the diameter* 
2 feet lUi inches, decreased in five steps to 2 fret 3 inches as it toss bo a length of I foot & 
inches, and on the top of which is a circular hole about 7 feet deep* to receive the copper 
tenon of the shall, The Sadargali pillar I have not yet been able to excavate or examine. 
These six pillars at one place show that FitoJixmtrm had a large share of the attention of the 
imperial architect 

The ghats and wells wore a special class of ancient architecture, which served the uti- 
Wdb nod ijbttA litarmn purposes of the citizens. The existence of Such a 

largo well as A gam Kuan, of which the diameter is about 
foot, proves that othere were constructed of like, if not greater, dimensions. The double 

well or reservoir, which I excavated cm the south of Kumra- 
bar f thews a peculiarity which I have not seen rise where* 
The series of Son gSuits, which I traced for a length of a 
thousand feet* ie the most interesting of its kind, as prov¬ 
ing not only the fact of the flowing of the river in the 
channel of the great and wide ditch of the city* but a very 
important feature of peculiarity of construction I have not 
m3on in other parts of India. The steps are small but pretty, 
done in both horizontal and vortical layers of bricks, and 
limited and strengthened by crass* walls* deep in the sandy 
bed; while three longitudinal walk* one rising over the 
other at abort distances* connect them in a series* 

Fon^ Mnds of the ^-called Buddhhtic railings have been found here—one at Lohani- 

pur* the second at the D&rgah Arzani* tha third at 
Jiaoins-B, fearttadi.of,, Kunimhftr, and the fourth on tbe ■culh-west of the Sevoi 

tank* (Plates XL* XLI, 5XII* XLIU). The Is of 
very plain stylo, fixed in a pucka terrace, and having po&ta and horizontal b&rs without any 
ornament. I traced it i a ti£u t of which the height was about 3 feet flinches. The second 
railing* found at Bargofi Arrani, had stouter posti, which were carved on the front face with 
ball circles at top and bottom, and n full bo «3 in the middle, while tho edges between them 
were bevelled* The contra) bo?g shows flomo carvings of tiger and other auimak The 
horizontal bare, wbiL-h were fixed to the pests* were not segmental in section* m is generally 

jseen in these railings* but rectangular, bein^ two In num^ 
ber, nut three, as generally is the coso. These two bare* 
rectangular in section, were fixed, not iu the centre of the 
side faces, but very eloper to the carved front* a peculiarity 
which I have not seen ebewhrre* This fact show^ that the 
Dargali railing was attached to a brick wall of either a room 
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or a stupa,half the posts being embedded is the masonry work, 
&# shown in the sketch- The third fulling, of which two posts 
and two fragments of the horizontal bars wore discovered and 
teemed by mo at Kumruhar, is the most ornate of the four. 
The posts possess the usual subdivisions of the two wnni- 
eirek-s, at the top and bottom, which are relieved with lotus 
flowers, and in the middle the circular boss, while at the 
bides were the three parallel bars, segmental in section, of 
which the centre bad each a boss, relieved with figures. 
The central bore of the two posts has reliefs in circular com¬ 
bination, on©being a group of standing husband and wife, the 
latter home- faced (to, «>iri), and having a child in her lam The 
other group is a seated gentlemen, rather corpulent, dfleping 
two children at hi* side*. A fragment of a ooping-stoue, 
most probably belonging to this toiling, lias also heeu fo:md 
here; it shows two beta of the conventional type, three standing men and throe birds. Them 
ate on the under surface two holes, about two feet from each other, to let m the tenon of the 
posts underneath. These railings am generally railed BuddbotiO, sinoB the tiuM when 
Venrusson cave that mime to them; hut in my studies throughout India, L have not yet found 
rt'ascin to my that they were exclusively Buddhistic and not gencmtly Hindu, 

^ The rtUcs of "onelent sculpture, both Brahmanical and .Buddhistic, arc several, being 

generally collected and worshipped near the modern temples 
AjaL-rcr.i Bcjlptar*, ci Patna and Bantipore* {PlaEes LIU, UV* L.\)* xhe 

Brahmanical statues consists ofSurya (sun-god), Gourisankar,Vishnu, Pamiri, Ganesa, c:o. 
The Buddhistic figures, which are not so many as the Erahmamral ones, are the votive stupas, 
Buddhas, Fsdmapurifs, Tara ami Mayadevk One pretty Ltnga, having four faces on its 
four sides, and a large Surya, split across in the middle, with other relics, are in the temple 
of Chhoti Calami Devi, Near the temple, in the compound of the civil court and under a 
tree, are two votive stones, carved in the model of s temple, of which each side contains a 

ESUI The winded lions, of which I have found three, shows the most ancient style of sculptors, 
generally associated with the Maury a period, (Bate XLU.) The double Maya Devi, now 
worshipped as DumWa Devi at Nawatola, and found some 30 year* ago on the west hide 
of the village of Kamrato, must hove belonged to the same period, the pass being very 
cmceful and the details showing interesting features of the indigenous art- (Plate L.) But 
the most important relics of the ancient sculpture are now rathe Calcutta Museiim. where 
thev were removed at the end of the last oeutury, (Plato 1L.) 1 hey appear to be two 

Yariika guard!, about 0 feet in height and done in the highest snmt of the Indian art, the 
swell and contouring of the muscles and the folds of their dress being very well shown 
The v are if! scribed with names in the ancient Pali characters, u Yakko Sunutauindu and 
Aehusatigika, or something like thorn. They ware found outside the city of Patna- 

At the Darguh Arzani were found several relics of ancient sculpture, of winch a toll 
votive stupa, showing railings below and vestiges of baa-relief on the four lower faces, is thu 
most interesting. (Plate XLlV.) Here were al» found, imbedded in the walla, two figure, 
one a goddess and the nther a mala standing figure, which appeared to be of the early U upta 
period, t Plates 11, LH.) Here also is an elaborately ornamented pillar, of which tho top 
and bottom are square in section, aud octagonal andsixteen-rided in ths mtorvcnmg spaces of 
the shaft which the Muhammadans utilized os & head-stone or rather latup-post to a dogs 
grave on a mound which was hollowed out in the middle for the lamp to heput in. 
<Plftto XLYI.} it has some inscriptions in shell character on two face*, (see Plate XL\ l for 

1111 ^A^n” pottery is represented here by several kinds of specimens. (Plato I.YI-) Tho 

carved brinks have been me n tinned already. The rates and 
vessels, found in the eveavationf, display graceful fonns of 
different shapes, which are now forgotten by modem kvmhart (potters). One peculiar vessel, 
ehaped iiko obeli, has several concentric rings at the bottom, and tho intervening spaces are 
ornamented with scrolls. One jar, octagonal in plan and peculiar of its kind, was found at 
Kumrahar. Some other vessels show ornamental details. Of terracotta figures, I have 
eih timed from tha bowels of the earth horses and other playthings, and some dolls, having 

dress and ornaments pecLiliar to the age. 

Though tho number of ancient coin* found m tny excavations is not very large, still 

thev show a variety of style and are valuable as regards the 
cw historv of the city, (Hate LYLL) They range from the 

punch-marked to that of tho Gupta. Tho size of tho punch-marked coins, which were mostly 
found in tho excavations at Lohonipur, is generally rectangular, one being very large and 
almost square. The symbols in them are the wheel, cross, and many indecipherable sign*. 
The tree and elophanttvpe are rather large and circular in sire, having arud? elephant onono 
ri le and a tree (bodMJruma) on the reverse, with other subsidiary ague around. The Ohaitya 
and elephant class is smaller and square, having the sign of a Bo-c&llod Chaitya on one face 
m d an elephant on the other. Of the two Gupta coins, one. found at Kitmrabar, is of tho 
bust typo, having more than the upper half of the figure of Chandra Gupta II, and on tho 
reverse a 'peacock, underneath which was the legend, now defaced with age. The other 
Gupta coin belongs to the same king, showing only the head, and being smaller in tire,. All 
these coins are oi copper: ouly one punch-marked was found silvered over. A Chinese coin 
was also discovered along with two punch-marked coins at Bulaudibagh; it is circular in 
shape, hating a circular hole in the centre. 
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n ffl J s _I have found in mv excavations a number of ancient bonds, many of which 

are very interesting as showing variegated colours and 
forms- Some are round, some oval, and a few cylindrical. 
a Ter y f e w of them possess a swelling in the middle of one of the longer sides* Many of 
them have holes to pass strings through. In one large but broken head a portion of a 
copper wire is still sticking- The beautiful blending and contrasts of the conns are particu¬ 
larly noted by those who see them. , , . _ , , 

Tho specimens of iron-work in noils and axes (kodak and , to'tri) show that 

thft (qhqs dOW o^od aro not much different froni t hast) 
Minor wti. of ancient typos, (riato LYUL) The largo nails are 

exa ctlv of tho shape now in use. One spear-head that I have got in my collection is too 
much worn to show precisely its original shape; it U a. long piece, having a knob or 
swelling at its lower end. I have another piece branching into two. prongs at one end. 

In the excavation on tho eastern ditch of Bohudurpur, and while exposing the wooden 
remains, a peculiar ornament, most proboblybelonging to a feraolo oar, was brought to light. 
It was gilded with golden leaves. (Plato LYX). The details are pretty; at one end of the 
cylindrical form is a knob m the centre, which is surrounded by what appear to be petals of 
a lotus flower projecting at the edges. The cylindrical sides are narrow in the middle rekoved 
with gui liochc and Wavy grounds; while the other end is rather plain and narrow to insert 
the ornament into the hole of the ear. The imposition of the ornament is not clearly 

understood, being an unknown combination of some kind of 
plaster* I have aUo got some copper rings* and sticks (wiri) 
to apply block dye (snrmo) to eyes, and other pieces of orna¬ 
ments- (Plate LYlIl* 

That the artiaans of the Mnurya period attained a high 
degree of skill is proved by their workmanship in crystals, 
in which they delicately fashioned beads, vessels, and orna¬ 
ments. In other materials also, such as the spotted gravels 
from the beds o! bully streams, as also in glass, artistic articles were manufactured. A little 
bat pretty rat in stone was found in tho excavations for paksode at Lnhan.pur* Another 
o^aLnt, probably of car, was also discovered here. A largo cnedor piece about 2 inches 
in dSJkUlJkUh glass, of which the edge is cut in eaveto, ^ ^ “ 

ipotted stone were also found in the pit whore tho Maurya pillar was detected 
^Slmy collection of ancient relics « a whole, it wiU be worn that tho results of 
D b J arelnO '1 logical researches and excavations have proved emi- 

Highly litiifiwtjry rcsdti* nently successful. Though I hate not yet twn success¬ 

ful in discovering anv inscriptions, \ doubt not that forth® explorations win bring to light 
mnnv relics of the lapidary records, Fataliputru existed between 3® and 15 feet below our 
feet,'and the remains of tSs greatest city of the Maniac l Empire ore all below intact— 
wood, iron, stone, bricks, jewels, and coins-all being faithfully conserved by mother earth, 
till an excavator like mo will bring them to light, to tho surprise of the learned and tko 
orientalists. 

Ctnelmto, ttndpromiting tiki reeomnandei for further eumtatiom. 

From what I have detailed in the foregoing chapters, I beg to point out that the two 

Pahories ore the moat promising sites for excavations, for here 
Tv* Fniaiiw. J ^ ri p a to Had atl inscribed pillar, the Buddha |<adn-Yikur a, 

and the two monasteries, besides the railings of the two/tunas already ident^ by mo. 
WaUr -1 it. awgUwnihoal .«d b. toU 


KiimiTitiiT,, 


pulaee and another inscribed fril l nr- Tha 
also be traced beyond the length I did last 


year. 


Bahadurpur and Eampnr will next demand \lm attention of the archmolngicol excavator 
1 ; n nnicr to examine further the extonaxvo wooden remains 

jiUudnrpaT, Hunpor. discovered by Mr. Mills and myself* . 

But Lohanipur is tho most important place, for the wooden palisade, tho Asoka pEUar, and 
* tho railings, poiut out what a mine of arehmologirail wealth 

utunipar* lie* buried hare. . . , ... , , 

Bhiknopahuri should not be lost sight of for the very ink-resting vestiges of architectural 
struct Tires showed the nature and value of what is to be sought for. 

The I) argali Anmni, which ha* yielded tho greatest number of stone rehos, appears 

* * to bo a not lea premising site, and I doubt not that impor- 

Ihisali Artful tallt rero4 ins will be unearthed no sooner the spado is 

employed in judicious and available spaces of tho extensile grniey ard. ■ * , , 

r Tho beam-palisade of Palibothri well known in Grecian aecounto, T*w«* dj» to be 
1 followed up. Though I Wo roughly defined the kmit of 

tie c j ty and traced tho nalbade from Lohumpur ni Baho- 

durpnr, Sandal pur. and Send tank to Mongol Tako, still more definite and exact plotting 

and in the Sador gall, tho Asoka pilbr, that I heatd of, should bo 
oiicnei tuid ^xammed all means, while the kitla, most 
SuitfajUitfiiikiUjifa. probably the site o£ the Maury a city pukce, shoald bo 

esposed. 
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And the last, bat not tbs least of the undent monuments is the Kukkutemma monastery, 
. , r whore tho third Bnddhialio council was held in 308 (B.C.), 

Kuiciutartjni. fhould be sought foron the south-coat of Patna. 

These important sites will convey tm idea of the extent of explorations required for 

the proper understanding of what was tho nature of tho 
great capital of the Maurynn Empire and the position it 
occupied is tho history of ancient Indio. All these works 
cannot he done in one year, considering the limited sum sanctioned for them. 


Furttar eiplpnticuti far bqhui 7 ®*** 


Baskitobe, 

m nth March ws. 


P. 0. Mukhebji, 

Archtsotcgisi, 
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